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LITERATURE  AND  THE  ENGINEER  - AN  APPRAISAL 

BY  R.  MAX  GOEPP,  JR. 


OF  the  engineer,  as  a type,  much 
has  already  been  said.  Also 
very  much  has  already  been  said 
by  the  literatus,  as  a class.  And  much 
that  has  been  said  by  the  literatus  of 
the  engineer  is  of  a distinctly  deroga- 
tory nature.  It  is  not  a matter  of  for- 
mal invective,  for  writers  have  in  the 
main  spent  their  time  upon  less  con- 
stricted topics,  but  a certain  feeling  of 
superiority  is  everywhere  present.  For 
reasons  which  will  be  explained  later, 
there  is  a wide-spread 
conviction  among 
those  who  trade  in 
ideas  that  the  engin- 
eer is  of  a lower  or- 
der than  themselves, 
a mere  menial  com- 
pared to  those  who 
have  taken  upon 
themselves  the  duty 
of  enlightening  man- 
kind, and  that  he  is,  therefore,  to  be 
encouraged,  but  not  praised  unduly. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  engineer,  when 
he  takes  the  time  to  do  so,  is  apt  to 
consider  the  literatus  as  a rather  trifl- 
ing sort  of  being,  good  enough  for  a 
man’s  lighter  moments,  but  not  to  be 
taken  too  seriously,  and,  due  to  the 
stupidity  of  mankind  in  general,  tre- 
mendously over-rated.  Where  the  two 
are  forced  to  mix,  as  on  a university 
campus,  the  intolerance  mentioned 
above  manifests  itself  unmistakably ; 


among  the  students,  who  belong  in 
these  categories  only  by  aspiration, 
by  such  phrases  as  “Those  damn  dumb 
engineers!’’  and  “Those  lazy  Arts 
men!”  and  among  faculties  by  more  or 
less  veiled  innuendoes. 

Now,  as  Socrates  said,  “If  you  wish 
to  argue  with  me,  you  must  define  your 
terms.”  At  times  this  rigorous  prin- 
ciple becomes  irksome,  particularly  in 
the  discussion  of  such  a pleasantly 
general  subject  as  this,  but  some  ap- 
proach to  defiinitions 
must  be  made.  The 
number  of  self-styled 
engineers  is  legion, 
there  are  landscape 
engineers,  finance  en- 
gineers, engineers  for 
donkey  engines,  engin- 
eers for  locomotives, 
apartment  engineers, 
better  known  as  jani- 
tors, sales  engineers,  all  in  addition  to 
the  orthodox  technical  men  who  are  the 
original  possessors  of  that  title.  On 
the  other  hand,  anyone  who  has  pub- 
lished any  prose  or  poetry  may,  by 
definition,  call  himself  a writer  or  liter- 
atus. For  the  sake  of  discussion,  how- 
ever, we  shall  term  an  engineer  a man 
who  is  engaged  in  developing  material 
resources  and  adapting  them  to  the 
needs  of  mankind,  and,  what  is  more 
important,  who  makes  use  of  all 
branches  of  human  knowledge  in  the 


111  auy  large  group  of  men.  differ- 
ences are  bound  to  occur.  Particularly 
is  this  true  of  a university,  where  in- 
dividuals of  entirely  opposite  types 
are  iierforce  brought  into  contact  with 
each  other.  This  article,  while  evi- 
lently  biased  in  favor  of  its  technical 
man,  attempts  its  discussion  of  its  un- 
derlying factors  productive  of  discord 
between  the  engineer  and  the  literatus. 


carrying  on  of  his  work.  The  literatus 
we  shall  define  as  the  man  whose  life 
work  is  centered  in  that  particular  field 
of  creative  human  effort  knowm  as  lit- 
erature. This  classification  includes, 
of  course,  those  who  produce  literature, 
and  those  who  teach  it. 

If  asked  to  state  the  case  against  the 
engineer,  our  average  literatus  would 
respond,  and  with  considerable  alacrity, 
to  this  effect. — The  engineer  is  funda- 
mentally a servant,  a menial  who  busies 
himself  with  supplying  only  our  mater- 
ial wants.  He  builds  bridges  that  we 
may  cross  streams  dry  shod,  he  de- 
signs automobiles  that  we  may  be 
spared  the  labor  of  walking,  he  minis- 
ters to  our  bodies,  but  not  to  our  minds. 
He  does  this  because  he  is  incapable  of 
anything  else,  since  his  intellect  is  cap- 
able of  grasping  only  material  concepts. 
Even  his  much-vaunted  tool,  science,  is, 
according  to  C.  E.  Ayres,  in  “Science, 
the  False  Messiah,”  mere  empty  tech- 
nology, the  reading  of  meters  and 
measuring  of  physical  quantities. 

He  is  totally  devoid  of  any  desire  for 
beauty.  Consider  the  sickening  ugli- 
ness of  the  factories  and  mills  where 
he  works,  the  devastation  wrought  by 
water  power  developments  in  our  vir- 
gin forests,  the  fundamental  dirtiness 
of  all  his  machines,  and  the  absolute 
lack  of  grace  in  most  of  his  products. 
Consider,  also,  the  sickening  effects  of 
his  highest  achievement,  mass  produc- 
tion, with  its  concommittant  evils  of 
standardization  in  life  and  ideas,  and 
its  throttling  of  originality.  Consider 
his  childish  philosophy  of  life,  that  the 
supreme  goal  of  man  is  to  go  where  he 
wants  in  zero  time,  get  things  done 
with  zero  expenditure  of  effort,  reduce 
all  physical  difficulties  of  existence  to 
zero,  and  thereby  reduce  the  necessity 
for  thought  to  zero.  Consider  his  lack 


of  appreciation  for  the  higher  things 
of  life,  consider  anything,  but  don’t 
consider  the  engineer  as  a high  type 
of  man. 

That  is  one  side  of  it.  There  are  ex- 
ceptions to  this  opinion  of  course,  no- 
tably Richard  Harding  Davis,  who  has 
filled  several  books  with  encomiums 
upon  the  civil  engineer.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  thought  about  the  matter 
at  all,  our  engineer  would  probably 
sum  up  his  grievances  against  the  lit- 
eratus in  this  fashion. — They  are  a 
race  of  men  whose  lives  are  spent  in 
serious  contemplation  of  non-essentials. 
Their  eternal  talk  of  higher  values, 
spiritual  concepts,  leading  men  to  a 
higher  and  better  life,  are  nothing  but 
mere  words,  well  enough  in  their  way, 
but  not  worth  very  much.  As  a class 
they  are  parasitic  if  not  cannibalistic, 
for  they  live  by  exploiting  in  print  the 
weaknesses  of  their  fellow  men.  De- 
structive criticism  is  their  delight ; 
they  live  by  pointing  out  the  error  of 
past  deeds,  and  make  no  suggestions 
for  future  actions. 

They  object  to  technology,  but  they 
are  quite  willing  to  accept  the  recent 
advances  in  methods  of  communication 
and  dissemination  of  knowledge,  made 
possible  by  technical  advances,  because 
it  enables  more  men  to  read  their  “lit- 
erature.” Our  mass  production  of 
things  indicates  according  to  them  a 
lower  order  of  intelligence,  but  mass 
production  of  literature  is,  of  course, 
quite  another  matter. 

The  principal  point  is,  however,  that 
they  are  essentially  weak  and  low-spir- 
ited. Lacking  the  courage  to  fight  oth- 
er men  and  the  forces  of  nature,  they 
sit  at  home  in  comfort  and  write  about 
what  they  have  seen  or  heard,  or  com- 
ment upon  what  others  have  written 
about  the  doings  of  men  who  get 


things  done.  Yet  for  this,  they  expect 
and  receive  far  more  credit  than  is  ever 
given  to  the  engineer.  As  a result 
they  are  all,  every  one  of  them,  insuf- 
ferably conceited. 

This  clash  is  due  solely  to  a differ- 
ence in  standards,  engendered  by  fun- 
damental differences  in  aptitudes 
which  are  later  intensified  by  educa- 
tion. The  engineer  gains  satisfactions 
in  life  by  the  conquest  of  material  ob- 
jects, and  by  the  production  of  tan- 
gible things,  mechanisms,  bridges, 
structures,  railroads,  telephones,  radios, 
all  the  appurtenances  of  modern  civiliz- 
ation. These  matters  he  considers  to 
be  of  sufficient  value  to  warrant  mak- 
ing them  his  life  work,  but  to  say  that 
he  satisfies  all  his  cravings  for  expres- 
sion by  means  of  inanimate  objects  is 
far  from  the  truth.  He  does  not  deny 
the  importance  of  letters,  but  deems 
them  unworthy  of  a man’s  best  efforts. 

For  the  type  of  man  which  we  have 
designated  as  literary,  the  prime  values 
of  existence  are  quite  different.  He  is 
concerned  primarily  with  the  problems 
of  human  relationships,  intangible 
products  of  human  actions,  emotions 
and  desires,  and  delights  in  recording 
the  behavior  of  his  fellow-men.  For 
him,  a character  analysis,  even  of  a 
subject  intrinsically  worthless,  is  of  far 
more  import  than  the  construction  of  a 
highly  complex  and  useful  mechanism, 
due  to  the  sheer  joy  he  derives  from  the 
first  and  his  congenital  distaste  for  the 
second.  Therefore,  since  such  abstract 
studies  please  him,  and  seem  to  require 
the  exercise  of  all  his  powers  for  their 
proper  execution,  he  considers  anyone 
not  similarly  constituted,  and  therefore 
lacking  in  taste  for  such  pursuits,  as 
intellectually  inferior.  The  difference 
between  the  two  categories  is  certainly 
real,  and  it  exists  wherever  the  prin- 


cipals are  unable,  whether  by  lack  of 
education  or  by  any  other  reasons,  to 
appreciate  the  other’s  point  of  view. 
As  to  the  relative  merits  of  each,  that 
remains  to  be  settled  later. 

According  to  Carlyle,  man  is  a tool- 
using animal,  and  according  to  this 
same  author,  the  whole  of  man’s  prog- 
ress is  due  to  his  use  of  tools.  This 
deduction  seems  to  take  no  account 
whatever  of  man’s  spiritual  nature, 
which  appears  to  have  no  connection 
whatsoever  with  his  mechanical  apti- 
tude; but  in  deciding  this  point  we 
must  examine  the  primal  source  of  in- 
tellect. The  following  train  of  reason- 
ing may  be  considered  to  be  true.  The 
power  of  the  intellect  is,  and  has  been, 
developed  by  pitting  it  against  prob- 
lems. These  problems  may  take  their 
origin  in  the  struggle  for  existence;  in 
such  a case  their  occurrence  is  haphaz- 
ard, and  do  not  give  the  mind  contin- 
uous training.  Such  a process  is  the 
natural  education,  what  is  termed  now 
the  “School  of  Hard  Knocks.”  It  has 
the  harsh  characteristic  of  inflicting 
lasting  punishment  for  stupidity,  since 
the  struggle  for  existence  allows  only 
the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

The  other  type  of  education  is  the  ar- 
tificial one  given  to  children,  in  which 
the  young  intellect  is  trained  by  the 
forced  solution  of  selected  problems  of 
a special  nature,  determined  in  most 
cases  by  custom  rather  than  ratiocina- 
tion. It  is  this  type  of  education  which 
produces  the  present  type  of  civilized 
man,  and  most  particularly  the  literary 
type,  since  he  is  occupied  primarily 
with  the  instruments  of  this  education, 
or  books. 

Formal  education  requires  leisure. 
The  Greek  word  for  school  and  for 
leisure  is  the  same.  And  this 
leisure  demands  wealth,  of  a degree 


such  that  the  young  individual  does  not 
have  to  make  his  own  living  until  well 
beyond  the  age  of  childhood.  The  long- 
er this  unproductive  period  of  educa- 
tion is,  the  higher,  in  general,  will  be 
intellectual  development  of  the  individ- 
ual. 

Wealth,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  capital, 
has  its  basis  in  industry,  which,  in  a 
mechanical  civilization,  or  in  any  civil- 
ization, since  the  distinction  between 
our  mechanical  civilization  and  the 
slave-based  Grecian  society  is  one  of 
degree,  rather  than  fundamental  char- 
acter, depends  upon  technical  advance. 
Technical  progress  is  due  directly  to 
the  energies  of  that  type  of  man  which 
we  have  agreed  to  call  the  engineer, 
therefore,  the  development  of  modern 
society  depends  upon  him. 

This,  however,  does  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  The  engineer  may  be  a prime 
factor  of  civilization,  but  he  is  not  the 
sole  factor.  Thus  we  may  say  that  the 
engineer  makes  events  possible,  men  of 
affairs  carry  them  out,  and  the  literati 
describe  them  after  they  have  hap- 
pened. Civilization  may  with  equal 
truth  be  said  to  rest  upon  the  financier, 
since  capital  is  required  for  all  indus- 
try. But  it  does  not  rest  upon  the  man 
who  describes  the  doings  of  others,  or 
who  deals  with  abstract  ideas  alone, 
since  all  that  is  required  for  such  a 
man  is  a language  and  an  audience, 
nothing  more.  These  conditions  were 
obtained  in  the  cave  of  Homo  nean- 
derthalensis,  and  their  essential  char- 
acter has  not  altered  since. 

Now  it  is  quite  difficult  to  measure 
the  absolute  worth  of  a man.  It  is 
usually  taken  as  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority of  his  contemporaries  and  pos- 
terity. Due  to  this  fact,  the  literatus 
has  a considerable  advantage  over  the 
engineer  in  winning  recognition.  It 


is  only  when  the  latter  does  work  of 
such  a nature  that  it  is  readily  com- 
prehended by  great  numbers  of  peo- 
ple, work  such  as  the  Panama  canal, 
the  Holland  tunnel,  and  other  large 
scale  engineering  feats,  that  he  wins 
anything  like  the  public  recognition 
gained  by  a third-rate  writer.  The 
literatus,  due  to  the  basically  human  na- 
ture of  his  works,  can  appeal  to  great 
masses  of  men;  he  can  write  in  one 
day,  or  in  a minute,  a poem  or  line 
which  will  last  for  centuries,  but  the 
engineer,  equally  inspired,  must  work 
out  laboriously  the  details  of  an  idea, 
spend  long  hours  in  experimenting  with 
various  minor  phases  of  his  invention, 
go  through  the  drudgery  of  obtaining 
significant  data,  and  win  the  support 
of  moneyed  men,  before  the  results  of 
his  inspiration  can  be  presented  to  the 
public  in  tangible  form.  Both  ideas 
may  be  absolutely  original,  and  there- 
fore of  equal  merit,  considered  abso- 
lutely, yet  the  writer  will  attain  easy 
renown,  and  the  engineer  only  judi- 
cious commendation. 

One  sore  point  for  the  literati,  name- 
ly, the  inherent  ugliness  of  the  world’s 
workshops,  has  been  blamed  upon  the 
engineer.  Yet  the  same  charge  can  be 
made  against  the  writer,  for  there  is 
nothing  inherently  beautiful  in  type- 
writers, corrected  manuscrips  and  gal- 
ley proofs.  Both  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  man  cannot  work  out  an  original 
idea  without  making  a mess  of  the  sur- 
roundings ; it  is  only  after  an  effort 
has  been  studied,  observed,  and  to  a 
large  degree  formalized  that  it  be- 
comes tidy.  Contrast,  for  example,  the 
exquisitely  ordered  efficiency  of  the 
Ford  production  plant  with  the  crowd- 
ed experimental  desk  of  Langmuir,  one 
of  the  foremost  American  experimental 
physicists;  a page  from  a limited  edi- 


tion  of  Stevenson  with  one  of  his  orig- 
inal manuscrips.  Creative  work  is  not 
interested  in  the  surroundings,  but  in 
the  object. 

Again,  the  aesthetics  of  mechanism 
may  be  just  as  real  as  the  aesthetics  of 
literature,  or  of  sculpture.  The  har- 
monies of  design  and  the  niceties  of  ad- 
justment in  a turbine,  a locomotive,  or 
a steamship  are  of  as  much  significance 
to  those  versed  in  such  things  as  the 
subtleties  and  delicate  nuances  of  the 
prose  of  Walter  Pater  to  the  connois- 
seur of  literature.  The  emotional  sat- 
isfaction in  both  cases  is  inherently  the 
same,  but  with  the  important  distinc- 
tion that  the  engineer  is  rarely  if  ever 
articulate  upon  this  phase  of  his  work. 

The  expression  of  such  feelings  he 
leaves  to  the  literati,  who  have  no  ob- 
jections to  making  public  the  state  of 
their  emotions. 

The  question  therefore  resolves  itself 
to  the  evaluation  of  the  inherent  worth 
of  a man.  A first-class  man  is  a first 
class  man,  whether  he  build  bridges  or 

BEAUTY 

The  silver  dusk  of  life  at  last  has  drawn 
Upon  us;  light  is  now  a fading  dream 
With  darkness  brooding  like  black  death;  and  dawn 
Will  not  soon  come  to  us,  nor  even  seem 
To  be  about  to  come.  Our  puny  life  was  but 
A tortured  fool  who  ran  Time’s  gauntlet;  we 
Have  reached  the  end  and  now  we  leave  this  rue 
For,  mayhaps,  more  than  life  could  ever  be. 

For  peace  is  happiness,  when  love  and  hate 
Are  done,  if  peace  there  is,  and  rest  is  kind 
When  dawn  has  come  too  soon  and  death  too  late. 

Yet,  better  than  the  peace  that  we  may  find 
Is  this:  Life’s  Beauty  stays!  and  thru  the  skies 
Come  golden  gleams  of  myriad  fire-fiies. 

Marvin  Sidney  ’29. 


empires,  formulate  laws  of  nature  or 
statutes  for  men,  heal  men  in  spirit  or 
in  body.  If  his  life  work  is  such  that 
it  requires  intelligence,  study,  and  or- 
iginality, then  he  will  be  quick  to  rec- 
ognize excellence  in  the  work  of  others 
of  his  calibre  who  work  in  different 
fields.  He  will  have  worked  out  for 
himself  his  place  in  the  universe  and 
in  human  society,  he  will  have  more  or 
less  definite  convictions  on  what  may 
be  termed  the  philosophy  of  his  partic- 
ular profession,  as  well  as  of  life  in 
general,  and  he  will  be  free  from  any 
petty  ideas  of  his  individual  all-impor- 
tance. The  clash  referred  to  earlier, 
while  it  may  exist,  is  in  its  essence  a 
product  of  second-rate  minds,  a clash 
of  the  self-importance  of  groups,  and 
of  men  whose  vision  is  too  narrow  to 
admit  their  impartial  judgment  of  the 
activities  of  others  as  well  as  them- 
selves. And,  since  the  bulk  of  both 
groups  must  inevitably  be  composed  of 
second-rate  men,  this  difference  will 
always  be  present. 


THROUGH  THE 

EDITOR’S  EYES 


Another  “Outline”  has  ap- 
peared, this  time  “The  Outline 
of  Man’s  Knowledge,”  which  is 
further  modestly  described  by  the  auth- 
or as  “The  Story  of  History,  Science, 
Literature,  Art,  Religion  and  Philoso- 
phy.” This  latest  and  certainly  all- 
inclusive  package  of  mental  pills  rounds 
out  the  list  of  “Outlines”  and  “Stories,” 
which  occupy  such  a prominent  posi- 
tion in  contemporary  books.  There 
are  available,  now,  an  Outline  of  His- 
tory by  the  redoubtable  and  indefa- 
tigable Wells,  an  Outline  of  Literature 
by  Drinkwater,  an  Outline  of  Science, 
and  a similar  group  of  “Stories,”  to 
wit,  “The  Story  of  Mankind,”  the 
“Story  of  the  Bible,”  and  the  more  re- 
cent “Story  of  Philosophy.”  The  latest 
work  carries  this  reduction  of  knowl- 
edge to  its  simplest  terms  out  to  the 
final  and  logical  conclusion,  for  now 
the  whole  compass  of  human  thought 
is  contained  within  the  covers  of  a 
single  volume.  And,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  reception  accorded  its  prede- 
cessors, this  book  will  be  very  well  re- 
ceived. Evidently,  there  is  a pressing 
demand  for  such  works. 

There  is  a reason  for  this  demand. 
Education  is  now  enjoying  what  might 
be  termed  a boom.  The  colleges  and 
universities  are  crammed  with  students 
ostensibly  in  search  for  it,  and  the 
fruits  of  a well-designed  and  approved 
education  are  dangled  before  the  eyes 


of  youth  by  those  in  charge.  “Knowl- 
edge is  power,”  has  become  one  of  the 
most  popular  slogans.  For  those  whose 
formal  education  is  completed  the  ad- 
vertising columns  of  the  current  per- 
iodicals devote  considerable  space  to 
elucidating  the  advantages  accruing  to 
anyone  who  devotes  fifteen  minutes  a 
day  to  the  amazingly  simple  process  of 
self-betterment.  Education,  we  are 
told,  is  within  the  grasp  of  anyone  w’ho 
will  take  the  necessary  steps,  and  its 
acquisition  is  a rapid,  pleasant  and  in- 
variably satisfactory  process. 

To  many  persons  this  seems  wholly 
rational.  If  science  has  succeeded  in 
speeding  up  and  facilitating  all  other 
forms  of  human  activity,  it  should  cer- 
tainly be  able  to  do  this  with  education. 
If  accounting,  dancing  and  the  ukelele 
can  be  acquired  by  mail  in  ten  easy  les- 
sons, why  not  culture,  likewise?  An 
education,  they  reason,  should  there- 
fore be  obtainable  merely  by  reading 
the  few  necessary  volumes  purporting 
to  cover  the  whole  range  of  human 
knowledge. 

It  is  to  the  type  of  individual  which 
believes  this,  and  their  names  are  le- 
gion, that  these  tabloid  works  make 
their  appeal.  They  are  all  readable, 
very  much  so,  and  they  leave  the  read- 
er with  a few  isolated  and  generally 
superficial  facts  covering  the  various 
fields  of  learning,  facts  which  can  be 
readily  worked  into  the  conversation 
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at  a dinner  party,  but  which  have  no 
value  other  than  that  of  creating  an 
impression  of  culture  in  the  mind  of 
the  half-educated  listener,  and  conse- 
quently swelling  the  conceit  of  the  pos- 
essor.  In  the  field  of  history,  for  ex- 
ample, Frederick  the  Great  is  known 
as  the  monarch  who  had  a body-guard 
of  six-foot  men,  in  philosophy  we  are 
told  that  Immanuel  Kant  deliberated  so 
long  before  asking  two  women  to  marry 
him,  at  different  occasions,  that  one  of 
the  prospects  moved  away  and  the  oth- 
er married  someone  else  before  he  had 
settled  his  philosophic  doubts  on  the 
subject;  and  in  religion  Christ  is  de- 
fined as  the  man  who  was  the  most 
popular  after-dinner  speaker  in  Pales- 
tine. 

Such  scraps  of  information  and 
opinion  are  undoubtedly  knowledge,  but 


they  do  not  constitute  an  education. 
Now,  no  one  has  ever  been  quite  sure 
what  an  education  is,  although  many 
have  been  quite  specific  as  to  what  it  is 
not.  There  may  be  a royal  road  to  ro- 
mance, but  the  royal  road  to  learning 
is  yet  to  be  discovered.  Henry  Adams 
spent  the  best  part  of  a life-time  in 
search  of  an  education,  and  was  never 
quite  satisfied  with  the  final  result. 

Yet,  like  the  other  great  generaliza- 
tions, such  as  art  and  religion,  which 
men  have  found  so  hard  to  define  and 
to  which  they  have  devoted  their  lives, 
education  must  be  worth  while,  or  it 
would  not  be  sought  after  so  eagerly 
by  men  of  the  highest  calibre.  Also, 
it  can  be  attained,  for  many  persons 
are  adjudged  educated.  But  it  will 
never  be  acquired  by  the  facile  method 
of  outlines  and  stories. 


THE  MIND  OF  BURRO 

(A  SUitistical  Re.search  in  Animal  Psychology) 
BY  C.  .M.  McC. 


I have  long  been  interested  in  animal  or 
siib-human  psychology. 

I have  also  been  interested  from  time  to 
time,  both  i)ei‘sonally  and  officially,  in  that 
curious  animal  which  at  more  or  less  regular 
intervals  frefiuents  the  campus  of  our  beloved 
university  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Burro. 

Accordingly,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that 


I might  gratify  both  interests  simultaneou.sly 
by  making  a study  of  the  intelligence  of  Burro, 
or  rather — since  some  may  object  to  the  word 
“intelligence”  as  unwarranted — of  his  mental 
contents. 

This  I have  done  on  the  occasion  of  his 
last  appearance  among  us  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Christmas  Season.  The  results  are  set 
forth  in  the  following  table. 
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It  must  be  freely  admitted  that  the 
classification  indicated  in  the  foregoing 
table  can  make  no  claims  to  precision. 

This  is  true  even  of  some  of  the 
items  in  the  left-hand  column.  “Two- 
line  jokes,”  for  example,  has  been  made 
to  cover  not  only  dialogues  of  the  Pat- 
and-Mike  variety,  but  also  other  quips 
of  similar  length  and  import.  And 
under  “Poems”  I have  included  every- 
thing other  than  dialogue  which  was 
broken  up  into  lines  beginning  with 
capital  letters,  without  taking  account 
of  other  criteria  which  the  English  De- 
partment may  customarily  use  in  this 
connection. 

The  categories  across  the  top  gave 
less  trouble,  except  for  the  subdivision 
under  “Sex.”  It  was  really  quite  dif- 
ficult to  draw  lines,  as  I have  tried  to 
do,  between  what  I may  call  three  de- 
grees of  this  sex-stuff — between  merely 
jocular  references  to  females  which 
were  not  at  all  “improper”  or  only 
mildly  so,  and  other  references  which 
were  clearly  intended  to  be  suggestive 
or  dirty  and  which  I have  called  “Las- 
civious,” and  again  between  these  and 
items  which  could  be  classed  definitely 
as  “Obscene,”  in  the  strictly  technical 
and  legal  sense  of  being  unmailable  un- 
der United  States  Postal  Regulations 
if  the  Government  inspectors  should 
chance  to  look  into  this  case.  I can 
only  say  that  I have  tried  to  err  con- 
stantly on  the  side  of  the  modern  lib- 
erality of  view  on  such  matters — with 
the  result  that  I have  classed  only  a 
single  item  as  “obscene”  and  only  19 
items  as  “lascivious.”  Probably  some 
readers  would  be  inclined  to  swell 


both  columns  considerably. 

No  doubt  the  sponsors  of  Burro  and 
possibly  others  may  be  inclined  to  ques- 
tion my  classification  or  analysis.  If 
so,  let  me  say  that  I shall  keep  in  my 
office  my  marked  copy  of  this  partic- 
ular manifestation  of  Burro,  with  my 
classification  marked  against  each 
item,  and  shall  be  glad  to  exhibit  it  to 
any  other  investigator  who  may  wish 
to  verify  my  results. 

But  the  interesting  part  is  the  to- 
tals. From  these  it  appears  that  the 
mind  of  Burro  (if  we  may  call  it  that) 
is  occupied  predominantly  — approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  the  time — with 
women  and  wine.  Although  he  is  a fre- 
quenter of  a college  campus,  the  hum- 
ors and  follies  of  the  campus,  surely  a 
rich  theme  of  merriment,  scarcely 
catch  his  eye  at  all.  Only  12  items  out 
of  182  really  turn  on  collegiate  mat- 
ters, and  of  these  12  only  5 are  orig- 
inal, the  other  7 being  borrowed.  And 
on  all  other  matters  whatsoever  under 
the  sun  he  has  been  able  to  fix  his  in- 
flamed attention  less  than  one-third  of 
the  time.  Generally  speaking,  we  can 
only  say  that  his  mind  is  evidently  a 
riot  of  girls  and  bottles. 

We  can  hardly  avoid  an  obvious  con- 
clusion as  to  the  species  to  which  Bur- 
ro belongs.  Plainly  he  is  a goat. 

Naturally  one  question  arises  now 
and  then  in  the  minds  of  both  faculty 
and  students:  How  much  longer  do 

we  want  a goat  around?  And  another 
question:  Is  it  possible — or  is  it  not — 
that  he  can  and  may  transform  him- 
self into  some  more  attractive  species? 
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MARK  TWAIN,  THE  PESSIMIST 

BY  A.  J.  WIESNER,  JR. 


WHAT  a problem  we  set  for  our- 
selves when  we  ask,  “Why  am 
I what  I am?  Why  are  my 
opinions  this  and  that?  Why  do  I re- 
spond thus  and  so?”  We  cannot  go  to 
a mirror,  and,  inspecting  the  picture 
that  confronts  us,  see  in  it  an  explana- 
tion and  analysis  of  ourselves.  We 
cannot  simply  say,  “Why,  there  is  the 
reason!”  True,  it  can  offer  hints.  If 
we  are  in  any  way  deformed,  we  can, 
perhaps,  say,  “There  is  a likely  reason 
why  I am  sensitive.”  If  we  are  phy- 
sically admirable,  we  can,  perhaps,  say 
“There  is  the  reason  I am  conceited.” 
But  something  far  more  than  this  is 
needed  before  we  can  explain  our  be- 
havior. 

We  are  nothing  short  of  the  sum  to- 
tal of  our  experiences  through  life. 
Each  stage  in  our  life  was  brought 
about  by  a multitude  of  influences. 
Constantly  we  have  added  something, 
constantly  we  have  subtracted  some- 
thing, always  changing  the  structure  of 
our  tower  of  prejudices,  ideas,  ideals; 
constantly  we  bump  into  crises  which 
either  smash  illusions  and  ideals  or 
which  add  to  them  exaggeratedly.  We 
have  been  busy  making  millions  of  de- 
cisions, big  ones  and  little  ones,  and 
each  one  of  them  has  conspired  to 
shape  ourselves  into  what  we  now  are. 
Each  one  of  them  has  hammered  upon 
our  form  until  the  final  product  can 
do  nothing  else  but  act  in  such  and  such 
a way,  respond  so  and  so  to  each  new 
stimulus.  That  is  why  we  are  as  we 
are.  All  the  elements  in  our  life’s  his- 
tory have  shaped  us  thus. 

It  is  an  analysis  of  his  life’s  history 
that  we  must  make  then,  when  we  seek 


to  explain  the  pessimism  o f Mark 
Twain.  Here  is  a finished  product,  a 
product  of  a myriad  of  influences — her- 
edity, environment,  crises,  decisions; 
they  all  worked  over  him,  shaping, 
moulding,  sending  out  at  last  a man 
whose  attitude  is  warped  into  a pessi- 
mistic cynicism. 

“Byron  despised  the  race  because  he 
despised  himself,”  said  Mark  Twain. 
“I  feel  as  Byon  did,  and  for  the  same 
reason.”  Strange  enigma!  Mark 
Twain,  a kind  of  genius,  a man  of 
charming  personality,  of  wit  and  hu- 
mor, of  gentleness  and  kindness ; a 
man,  withal,  of  fame  and  fortune.  Yet 
he  despised  himself,  first,  and  then  the 
whole  “damned  human  race.”  Why 
this  extreme  pessimism,  this  biting, 
withering  cynicism?  It  baffled  his 
friends.  They  could  not  understand 
him.  As  a matter  of  fact,  they  refused 
to  take  his  pessimism  seriously  — it 
could  be  no  more  than  a pose  to  them. 
He  had  made  his  reputation  as  a gentle 
and  kindly  man,  cheerful  always.  It 
was  too  late  for  him  to  live  down  that 
reputation.  He  was  as  frantic  as  Mau- 
passant’s character  in  “The  Piece  of 
String.”  He  could  convince  none  that 
he  was  a cynic,  biting  and  scornful. 
No.  His  friends  mildly  passed  over  his 
outbreaks,  attributing  them,  if  they 
ever  took  them  seriously,  to  the  natural 
reactions  of  the  man  to  misfortune. 
For  misfortune  had  dealt  him  some 
hard  blows. 

But  it  was  not  misfortune  alone  that 
had  warped  Mark  Twain’s  attitude 
toward  life.  He  was  a pessimist  as  a 
result  of  forces  more  potent  than  mis- 
fortune. I believe  Van  Wyck  Brooks 
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struck  the  psychological  truth  in  his 
analysis  of  Mark  Twain.  He  has 
traced  this  “self-despising”  of  Mark 
Twain,  and  has  sho\vn  that  it  was  the 
result  of  his  career  of  influences,  en- 
vironment, crises,  and  decisions. 

Mark  Twain’s  life  was  one  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides,  at  every  stage,  by 
moulding  influences.  What  drabness, 
what  crudities  greeted  his  very  arrival 
upon  this  earth!  He  came  into  a pion- 
eer family,  a family  typically  southern, 
in  many  of  its  ways,  but  a family 
wherein  the  parents  had  substituted  in 
place  of  mutual  love  duty,  obedience, 
loyalty.  A cold  situation!  He  was  the 
fifth  child,  and  poverty  had  the  large 
family  almost  always  in  its  grip.  The 
life  around  the  family  was  impover- 
ished. People  lived  in  shacks,  ^vithout 
comforts  and  conveniences.  The  strug- 
gle for  existence  was  terrific  on  all 
sides. 

His  parents  were  of  good  stock. 
John  Clemens,  his  father,  was  the  son 
of  a cultured  Virginia  gentleman  who 
had  died  when  his  son  was  but  ten 
years  old.  The  family  was  fairly  well 
off,  however,  and  no  hardships  were 
imposed  upon  the  young  boy.  He  at- 
tained a fair  education,  and  grew  into 
a “sober,  industrious,  and  unswervingly 
upright”  man,  though  over-optimistic 
and  full  of  dreams.  Jane  Clemens, 
Mark  Twain’s  mother,  came  from  a 
line  of  pioneer  Indian  fighters  from 
Kentucky.  She  was  beautiful  in  form 
and  feature,  the  “most  beautiful  and 
the  wittiest  girl  in  Kentucky.” 

John  Clemens  was  a man  of  shut-in 
personality  which  was  augmented  by 
his  continued  failures.  He  remained 
aloof  from  his  children,  never  bestow- 
ing upon  them  fatherly  affection,  but 
always  stern  and  severe.  Jane  Clem- 
ens, mother  of  six  children,  was  bur- 


dened with  cares.  She  had  not  mar- 
ried John  Clemens  out  of  love,  but  out 
of  spite  to  another  man  with  whom 
she  had  been  passionately  in  love.  Her 
relations  with  her  husband  were  those 
of  a dutiful,  honorable  wife.  There 
were  never  any  manifestations  of  love 
between  them.  She  really  loved  her 
children  though,  and  it  was  to  her  that 
young  Sam  (Mark  Twain)  attached 
himself  with  an  affection  that  remained 
unbroken  through  his  life.  It  was  from 
her  alone  that  he  received  parental  af- 
fection. But  her  cares  and  worries  as 
well  as  the  southern  custom,  forced 
her  to  leave  her  children  mainly  in  the 
care  of  the  negro  servants — when  the 
family  fortunes  permitted  slaves.  These 
old  negroes  saturated  the  boy’s  mind 
with  weird  tales ; they  stirred  his  imag- 
ination with  strange  superstitions,  and 
they  gave  him  a background  of  fantas- 
tic ideas  and  things  which  took  on  for 
the  years  of  his  childhood  the  fOrms 
and  shapes  of  realities.  Then  too,  this 
tumultuous  pioneer  environment  that 
stretched  out  on  all  sides  of  him 
seared  his  mind  with  horrible  and  re- 
volting sights.  He  stood  by  while 
helpless  negro  slaves  were  flogged  to 
unconscidusness.  He  saw  pioneers  fight 
brutally  to  their  death  in  the  streets, 
and  once  he  saw  a gun  fight  in  which 
a white  man  had  his  brains  blown  out. 

All  this  in  those  early  years  of  his 
life!  And  we  know  the  tremendous 
effects  of  early  childhood  influences. 
The  stage  on  which  his  childhood  spent 
itself  was  crude  and  battered  indeed. 
Poverty  and  ignorance,  struggles  and 
fights,  blood  and  murder,  hardness  and 
cruelty;  a home  itself  frequently  beset 
by  poverty,  an  absence  of  fatherly  af- 
fection, an  absence  of  softness  between 
father  and  mother,  a world  of  weird 
and  fantastic  half-realities ; the  only 


bright  spot  in  it  all  being  the  affection 
of  a toil-worn  mother. 

These  were  the  elements  that  shaped 
the  training  of  a genius.  It  was  a 
training  that  was  devoid  of  beauty  and 
that  denied  him  an  appreciation  of 
true  beauty.  It  was  a training  that 
was  hard  to  overcome,  and  one  which 
he  never  could  and  never  did  over- 
come. It  clung  to  him  all  his  life.  Un- 
der it,  Mark  Twain  could  not  create 
for  himself  such  a vision  of  life  that 
a great  man  must  always  hold  before 
him  in  order  to  become  great.  His 
mind  was  shaped  among  crudities,  and 
he  could  never  brush  away  the  veil  that 
hung  before  him. 

Through  it  all  he  developed  an  acute 
sensitiveness  which  never  left  him.  He 
was  physically  delicate,  and  was  con- 
stantly in  need  of  his  mother’s  care. 
He  was  high  strung  and  erratic.  He 
was  capable  of  a self-consuming  feel- 
ing, which  manifested  itself  at  every 
tragedy  fate  cast  in  his  way.  He  could 
not  bear  the  sight  of  the  killing  of  a 
little  wild  animal,  much  less  of  the 
suffering  of  a human  being.  It  was 
always  to  his  mother  that  he  turned 
when  feeling  had  him  in  its  grip. 

Naturally,  this  softness  in  his  moth- 
er, which  was  almost  the  only  softness 
the  boy  knew,  gave  her  a tremendous 
power  over  the  boy.  Its  greatest  in- 
fluence was  exerted  upon  the  boy  at 
the  time  of  his  father’s  death.  That 
was  tragedy  for  Mark  Twain.  Young 
as  he  was  at  the  time  (eleven  years) 
he  was  attacked  unmercifully  by  re- 
morse. There  passed  before  his  mind 
all  sorts  of  imaginings,  thoughts  of 
deeds  that  he  had  done  that  had  made 
his  father  sad,  thoughts  of  things  he 
might  have  done  that  would  have  made 
his  father  happy.  And,  seeing  him  in 
this  mood,  seeing  that  he  was  ■ wide 


open  for  any  promise,  knowing  that 
any  promise  he  would  make  now,  even 
though  he  was  but  a boy,  would  be 
held  sacred  by  him,  his  mother  ex- 
tracted a promise  — sworn  over  the 
grave  of  his  father — that  he  would  be 
a good  man,  that  he  would  never  break 
his  mother’s  heart,  that  he  would  be 
faithful,  industrious,  upright,  just  as 
his  father  had  been.  He  swore  to  it, 
and  he  held  the  oath  sacred  from  that 
time  on. 

Thus  Mark  Twain  sets  for  himself — 
or  has  it  set  for  him — his  great  life’s 
purpose — to  become  a good  boy,  to  be- 
come upright  as  his  father  had  been,  to 
become  what  his  father  had  failed  to 
become,  a success.  He  must  go  out 
into  the  world  and  retrieve  his  father’s 
failures;  he  must  please  his  mother; 
he  must  always  remain  his  mother’s 
son.  This  idea  is  to  be  his  food  all  the 
while  he  is  with  his  mother.  She  has 
won  him  to  her,  she  is  his  god,  his 
guide,  his  dictator.  And  so  he  grows 
into  young  manhood,  obsessed  with  the 
idea  of  making  good. 

Van  Wyck  Brooks  sees  here  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  destruction  of  the  ar- 
tist in  Mark  Twain.  And  the  crises 
that  come  as  he  grows  older  continue 
the  destruction.  He  is  drawn  into  work 
which  he  loves  with  his  very  soul.  He 
becomes  a pilot  on  the  Mississippi.  It 
is  a wonderful  position,  for  it  gives 
him  a rich  opportunity  to  observe  hu- 
man nature,  to  see  the  beauty  along 
with  the  sordidness  in  throbbing  life. 
But — more  wonderful  than  all  to  the 
young  Mark  Twain,  it  is  a position  of 
prestige.  He  tastes  the  meaning  of 
real  prestige,  for  his  salary  is  far  in 
excess  of  that  of  any  young  man,  and 
he  stands  loftily  in  the  estimation  of 
his  fellows.  0,  wonderful  working  out 
of  his  mother’s  wishes!  Her  son  is  re- 
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deeming  the  failures  of  his  father;  he 
has  honor  and  prestige;  he  is  a good 
boy. 

And  so,  when  the  Civil  War  sends 
Mark  Twain  out  into  the  gold  fields, 
for  he  does  not  fight,  he  finds  that  he 
dare  not  drift  away  from  the  goal,  a 
little  of  which  he  has  already  tasted. 
He  must  again  find  something  that  will 
give  back  to  him  the  equal  of  the  hon- 
or and  prestige  that  he  had  as  a pilot, 
and  that  his  mother  demands  of  him. 

The  development  of  the  acquisitive 
instinct!  The  slaying  of  the  artistic 
spirit!  For,  can  pure  art  flourish  and 
grow  alongside  a passion  for  fame  and 
fortune?  No.  But  Mark  Twain  can- 
not realize  this.  He  is  too  obsessed 
with  his  desire.  And  so,  when  he  dis- 
covers that  he  can  commercialize  upon 
his  inborn  capacity  to  entertain,  upon 
his  wit  and  humor,  he  takes  the  op- 
portunity. Not,  however,  entirely  free 
in  conscience,  because  he  feels  to  some 
extent,  that  he  does  not  want  to  be  a 
mere  entertainer.  He  wants  something 
more  dignified,  more  artistic  than  that. 
But  the  temptation  of  gain  is  more 
than  he,  with  his  passion  for  gain,  can 
resist,  and  he  becomes  an  entertainer 
of  the  masses.  He  has  made  another 
great  decision. 

Still  that  finely  drawn  sensitiveness 
to  human  suffering  is  with  him.  Upon 
the  tragic  death  of  his  brother,  when 
Mark  is  but  twenty-three  years  old,  he 
becomes  gray  over  night.  His  con- 
science is  again  assailed  by  remorse. 
He  holds  himself  responsible  for  his 
brother’s  death,  and  he  suffers. 

And  then  Mark  Twain  permits  him- 
self to  be  gathered  under  the  folds  of 
another  pair  of  wings.  He  subjects 
himself  to  another  task  which  demands 
of  him  just  as  much  as  did  the  task  his 
mother  set  before  him,  and  to  the  same 


end.  He  marries,  and  to  please  his 
wife  and  the  society  in  which  he  from 
then  on  moves,  he  must  extend  himself 
to  the  uttermost  in  order  to  distinguish 
himself.  His  wife’s  family  is  rich  and 
high  up  in  the  social  column.  Mark 
Twain  must  do  nothing  from  now  on 
that  wall  damage  that  position.  Ma- 
terial success  MUST  be  assured.  He 
MUST  hound  the  god  of  Mammon;  he 
MUST  satisfy  Society’s  demand  for 
success;  he  MUST  achieve  fame  and 
fortune.  And  furthermore,  he  MUST 
train  himself  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
niceties  of  Society  by  becoming  pol- 
ished. And  above  all,  he  must  accept 
the  role  of  a compromiser,  because  his 
position  will  not  permit  him  to  offend 
anybody ! 

What  chance,  then,  is  there  for  the 
artistic  in  him?  It  is  smothered  and 
trampled  under-foot.  For  the  artistic 
spirit  can  never  permit  the  subjugation 
of  one’s  self ; it  must  present  life  as  it 
is,  in  truth  and  in  reality ; it  must  give 
expression  to  the  urgings  within  the 
self.  And  the  urgings  of  Mark  Twain, 
the  urge  to  be  more  than  an  entertain- 
er of  the  masses,  the  urge  to  satirize, 
could  not  under  these  conditions  find 
expression.  To  achieve  fame  and  for- 
tune, he  must  appeal  to  the  masses — 
they  bought  his  books.  He  dare  not 
satirize,  because  by  doing  so,  he  would 
not  only  offend  the  buyers  of  his  books, 
who  would  then  cease  to  purchase,  but 
he  dare  not  satirize  the  life  in  which 
he  lived,  for  he  would  thereby  offend 
the  circle  in  which  he  moved  and 
of  which  his  wife  was  a passionate  up- 
holder. 

So  he  added  another  chain  to  his 
bonds  to  insure  impossibility  of  escape. 
He  was  a confirmed  slave  to  the  will 
of  his  mother  and  to  the  will  of  his 
{Continued  on  Page  46) 


COLLEGE  SPIRIT 

BY  ROBERT  E.  BERBER 


PROMINENCE  on  the  campus  is 
measured  by  the  piety  with  which 
the  individual’s  eyes  are  rolled 
heavenwards  and  by  the  voluminous- 
ness of  his  hallelujahs  at  any  mention 
of  the  magic  words,  college  spirit.  The 
utterer  of  the  most  blatant  asininities 
on  the  subject  is  messiah  among  less 
capable  and  raucous  prophets.  From 
class  - president,  from 
honorary  societies, 
from  football  cap- 
tains, from  Christian 
Associations,  from 
anyone  or  anything 
seeking  glory  or  mon- 
ey comes  the  cry 
“More  and  more  and 
more  spirit;”  A spirit 
that  goes  to  the  head! 

The  campus  flutters 
and  out  of  it  rises  a 
pervading  echo, 

“What  this  school  needs. ...”  There  is 
offered  only  one  panacea.  College  spir- 
it! All  campus  sins  are  committed  in 
its  name  and  all  campus  syllogisms 
name  it  as  their  major  premise. 

Ask  the  next  ardent  advocates  of 
something-or-other  what  the  college 
spirit  he  demands  is.  He  will  stare 
blankly ; spirit  has  become  a manner  of 
speaking,  an  automatic  vocal  response 
to  the  stimulus  of  wanting  anything 
or  wanting  anything  done.  Ask  him 
why  there  should  be  college  spirit, 
what  good  it  does.  He  will  fearfully 
glance  over  his  shoulder  and  tearfully 
beg  you  to  refrain  from  such  blas- 
phemy in  his  presence.  If  anyone 
should  overhear — ! 

Yet  this  omnipresent  cantrap,  which 


breakfasts  on  college  presidents  and 
lunches  on  deans  and  professors,  is  no 
mysterious  Moloch,  but  an  ordinary, 
simple,  little,  everyday  psychological 
fact,  as  practical  as  a course  in  engin- 
eering and  as  explicable  as  a slide  rule. 
It  is  a backwash  of  the  much  harped-on 
superiority  complex,  an  eddy  that  takes 
on  the  proportions  of  a tidal-wave. 

Man  is  so  construct- 
ed that  there  is  a ne- 
cessity for  him  to  be 
satisfied  with  himself. 
A task  which  presents 
tremendous  difficul- 
ties ! The  life  to  which 
he  is  doomed  is  so  dull 
and  falls  so  far  short 
of  dreams  that  he 
must  be  bribed  to  keep 
on  living  at  all.  To 
distort  an  existence  of 
compromise,  vacilla- 
tion, and  cowardice  into  the  saga  of  a 
hero  requires  no  little  optical  manipula- 
tion. To  furnish  the  illusion  man  has 
devised  a romantic  conception  of  him- 
self and  his  own  importance;  the  uni- 
verse centers  on  the  butcher’s  boy  and 
the  janitor  is  a knight  in  blazing  ar- 
mor. But  though  the  machinery  of 
self-delusion  and  self-satisfaction  is 
thus  provided,  the  incongruity  of  illu- 
sion and  fact  is  so  obvious  that  the  pos- 
turer  cannot  dupe  even  himself — di- 
rectly. No  one  says,  “I  am  the  great- 
est, the  most  important  person  in  the 
world.”  But  everyone  suspects  it,  and 
everyone  is  at  his  wit’s  end  to  con- 
vince himself.  Almost  everyone  hits 
on  convincing  evidence. 

No  one  says,  “I  am  the  greatest  per- 


“An  eye  for  an  eye,  a tooth  for  a 
tooth,"  \vas  the  stern  law  of  the  an- 
cients. There  are  several  features  of 
College  Spirit  which  Serber  finds  ob- 
jectionable, and  he  believes  implicitly 
in  countering  violence  with  violence. 
While  his  attack  may  seem  unneces- 
sarily savage  to  many,  and  is  no  doubt 
intended  to  overstress  the  point  to 
gain  emphasis,  yet  a number  of  the 
ideas  presented  are  worth  pondering. 


son  in  the  world.”  Instead,  “I  am 
part  of  the  gi-eatest  institution  in  the 
world,”  sounds  so  much  more  likely.  It 
does  not  violate  prudish  modesties, 
which  is  to  say,  it  can  be  shouted  from 
the  housetops  and  every  hearer  does 
not  exult  “I  am  the  living  refutation 
of  the  fool’s  presumption.”  A few  are 
bound  to  be  in  the  same  boat.  And  it 
is  as  many  times  more  plausible  as 
there  are  individuals  in  the  institution 
to  assure  each  other  that  the  presump- 
tion is  correct. 

So  the  butcher’s  boy  joins  the  Boy 
Scouts,  and  the  janitor  the  Masons. 
They  provide  as  well  the  necessary 
contentment,  since  the  necessary  thesis 
is  as  well  demonstrated:  the  implica- 
tion is  that  the  institution  in  whose 
light  the  whole  world  basks  itself 
gleams  with  reflected  glory;  the  lights 
of  its  constituent  members  are  the  real 
source  of  the  world’s  illumination. 
Rather  artfully  the  members  never 
bother  to  make  the  obvious  long-divi- 
sion; each  considers  the  whole  reflec- 
tion as  a reflection  on  himself,  some- 
thing peculiarly  his  own. 

Thus  people  having  in  themselves  so 
little  with  which  to  be  satisfied  that 
they  must  augment  their  pittance  with 
the  meagre  portions  of  many  others 
as  feebly  endowed,  find  patriotism  and 
ties  and  devotions  as  necessities  of  ex- 
school spirit,  and  all  such  blind  loyal- 
istance.  The  results  are  catastrophic. 
For  loyalty,  a virtue  of  cowards,  is  in- 
compatible with  truth  and  reason.  It 
is  rank  sentimentality,  a business  of 
catch-words  and  no  brains.  This  is 
essentially  so,  since  its  purpose  is  illu- 
sion and  mirage.  To  be  loyal  to  any- 
thing is  to  set  that  thing  on  a pedestal 
and  worship  it  above  all  things.  The 
worshipper  never  investigates  any 
other  pedestal;  chance,  the  circum- 


stance cast  him  on  his  knees  at  ran- 
dom, and  at  random  he  defies  what  he 
finds  in  front  of  his  nose. 

So  there  is  no  progress,  man  is  not 
ever  able  to  evaluate  his  idols.  The 
co\vard  dares  not  look  at  the  world; 
he  will  die  rather  than  face  his  imper- 
fections and  the  imperfections  of  his 
institutions.  And  he  will  kill  rather 
than  be  told.  Destructive  criticism  is 
the  only  certain  progress  possible,  yet 
it  is  the  bane  of  loyal  sons;  to  allow 
criticism  is  to  destroy  loyalty.  Our 
institutions  are  for  the  most  part  so 
stupid,  and  crude,  and  savage  that  to 
view  them  rationally  can  inspire  only 
repulsion.  Criticism  and  loyalty  can- 
not exist  together;  with  loyalty  comes 
intolerance.  Truth  and  loyalty  cannot 
exist  together;  loyalty  is  the  father  of 
dogma.  Independence  and  loyalty  can- 
not exist  together;  loyalty  is  the  creed 
of  insufficiency. 

Loyalty  is  a rolling-mill,  every  piece 
that  goes  through  it  is  smashed  to  one 
form.  After  four  years  in  an  atmos- 
phere supersaturated  ^vith  college  spir- 
it every  graduate  is  as  colorless  as  the 
next.  Individuality  has  been  replaced 
by  intolerance,  dogma,  loyalty,  and  a 
loud  voice.  The  victim  is  pay-dirt,  an 
alumnus  ready  to  yield  self-satisfac- 
tion. Which,  in  effect,  means  as  long 
as  it  has  a good  football  team. 

This  is  the  accusing  ghost  which  can- 
not be  kept  decently  laid.  Its  spectral 
finger  convicts  our  educational  system 
based  on  catch- words  and  loyalties ; the 
mental  calibre  of  graduates  is  just  suf- 
ficient to  get  satisfaction  from  mean- 
ingless games,  and  too  feeble  to  appre- 
ciate anything  finer. 

College  spirit  does  not  depend  on 
anything  so  feeble  as  propaganda  to 
consummate  its  business  of  destroying 
individuality.  Its  major  weapon  is  in- 


timidation ; violence  and  loyalty  go  nat- 
urally  together. 

Loyalty  destroys  individual  respon- 
sibility to  anything  but  the  idolized 
institution.  Take  fifty  youngsters, 
each  individually  harmless  and  likeable 
enough,  douse  the  bunch  with  spirit, 
say  at  a football  rally,  and  turn  them 
loose ; within  five  minutes  the  police 
have  a riot  call.  For  sheer  destruc'- 
tiveness  a mob  of  that  sort  need  yield 
to  no  more  formal  army. 

Loyalty  is  a virtue  of  cowards,  and 
all  cowards  are  cruel.  A mob  is  the 
most  savage  thing  in  the  world,  and 
the  worship  and  propogation  of  school 
spirit  is  in  the  hands  of  mobs.  The 
urge  to  kill  and  destroy  runs  away 
with  all  mobs;  no  exception,  the  loyal 
rabble  defeats  its  own  immediate  pur- 
pose. No  one  not  swept  away  by  mob- 
spirit  can  see  the  beastly  cruelty  and 
brutality  of  a Freshman  rush  without 
a bitter  repulsion  towards  the  school 
which  the  rush  is  designed  to  glorify. 
And  the  Freshmen  themselves,  for  the 
moment,  hate  with  a consuming,  dull, 
futile  rage.  But  for  the  moment  only, 
the  great  majority  are  far  too  shallow 
to  remember  anything  for  more  than 
five  minutes,  and  far  too  colorless  to 
hate  anything  thoroughly.  These,  so- 
cial pressure  soon  brings  into  the  fold, 
to  be  forever  after  good  little  lambs. 
For  these  a dirge  is  hardly  worth  the 
crying,  they  are  lost  souls  long  before 
college  etiquette  clinches  them.  Eigh- 
teen odd  years  of  equally  destructive 
patriotic  and  religious  superstition  have 
placed  them  far  beyond  the  pale  of  any 
earthly  redemption. 

It  is  the  more  delectable  morsels  that 
all  loyal  sons  are  so  vitally  interested 
in  suppressing.  They  know  the  trash 
will  take  care  of  itself,  so  themselves 
undertake  to  care  for  any  open-eyed 


rebel  who  is  not  decently  eager  to  swal- 
low ready-made  creeds  and  ready-made 
bombast.  Cruelty  and  humiliation, 
rushes  and  “dinks,”  turn  the  trick,  the 
rebel  cannot  be  converted,  but  he  can 
be  silenced.  By  smashing  his  jaw  every 
time  he  opens  his  mouth  he  is  taught 
to  keep  it  shut.  So  the  mob  is  effec- 
tive after  all,  and  in  spite  of  itself.  It 
gains  disciples  it  would  have  gained 
anyway,  and  it  silences  all  enemies  it 
could  never  have  gained.  There,  too, 
is  clear  profit:  much  enjoyment  of  bru- 
tal cruelties  and  much  infliction  of 
pain.  Thus,  in  the  end,  everything 
comes  out  for  the  worst. 

The  college-spirited  individual  is 
highly  pleased  with  himself.  It  gives 
him  a feeling  of  solid  comfort  and  con- 
tentment to  be  on  back-slapping  terms 
with  all  right-thinking  and  well- 
thought-of  people.  He  knows  the  world 
is  good  and  is  willing,  eager,  to  con- 
vince any  deluded  heathen  that  it 
couldn’t  be  better.  To  show  that  jus- 
tice and  good-will  are  the  rule  his  ar- 
guments are  paddles,  “tea  parties,” 
and  fag-systems.  Where  tradition  has 
not  furnished  means  for  such  convinc- 
ing logic,  as  in  the  rare  case  of  a 
heathen  upper  classman  who  somehow 
has  escaped  the  thunderbolts  of  God, 
social  ostracism  is  the  modern  approx- 
imation of  solitary  confinement  and 
bread  and  water. 

When  the  student  becomes  a citizen 
he  graduates  from  rushes  to  lynchings, 
and  from  the  paddle  to  tar  and  feath- 
ers, hazings,  executions,  prisons,  holy 
wars,  and  pogroms ; the  moral  prin- 
ciples are  the  same. 

Every  anathema  directed  at  loyalty 
strikes  equally  well  at  self-righteous- 
ness. The  two  are  twin  demons,  never 
parting  company,  together  ravaging 
and  destroying  all  things.  In  the  col- 


lege,  which  should  be  the  crusader  and 
destroyer  of  demons,  demons  are  fos- 
tered and  nourished:  blind  allegiance, 
violence , and  superstition.  In  many 
ways  the  school  is  little  better  than  the 
state  or  the  church. 

The  glory  of  the  school  is  a personal 
duty  and  responsibility,  each  consid- 
ers the  whole  reflection  as  a reflection 
on  himself.  College  spirit  gets  things 
done.  But  the  things  it  gets  done  are 
rarely  worth  doing.  The  proposition 
that  makes  the  most  deafening  racket 
is  enthusiastically  put  across.  No  pro- 
posal is  ever  accepted  on  its  merit,  it 
is  judged  on  its  resemblance  to  a brass 
band.  College  spirit  and  brsiss  are  no- 
toriously inseparable ; patriotic  indiv- 
iduals think  of  the  loudest  schemes,  get 
them  enthusiastically  carried,  and  point 
with  pride  to  the  splendid  results.  On 
examination  the  results  generally  are 
found  to  be  the  keeping  of  the  patriot- 


ic individuals  out  of  worse  mischief 
and  the  keeping  of  intelligent  people 
from  doing  anything  which  might  be 
in  any  way  amusing  and  useful.  Col- 
lege spirit  is  the  tambourine  of  all 
clowms  seeking  brummagem  laurels  and 
the  crutch  and  tray  of  pencils  of  all 
mendacious  organizations. 

Demagogues  and  opportunists  rule; 
no  capable  and  discriminating  person 
will  profess  to  the  necessary  supersti- 
tions and  subscribe  to  the  necessary 
formulae.  As  long  as  superstitions 
and  formulae  remain  necessary  the 
door  to  the  office  and  authority  is 
barred  to  everjmne  not  a moron,  a hyp- 
ocrite or  a liar. 

If  college  is  to  be  more  than  a fac- 
tory of  morons,  hypocrites,  and  liars  it 
must  put  away  sentimentality  and 
catchwords  and  exist  for  the  sake  of 
the  individual,  not  for  the  glorification 
of  the  mob. 


EARLY  MORNING 

Upon  the  grass,  still  glistening  wdth  the  dew 
Faint,  silvered  mist  diaphanously  sw^ays. 

And  on  the  chapel  walk,  as  if  it  knew 
Them  from  old  fellowship,  it  gently  lays 
Caressing  hands.  Close  by,  the  maple  trees 
Are  trembling  in  the  wind.  They,  too,  caress 
The  tower,  linined  in  gray,  as  one  who  sees 
Long  friendship,  peace  and  quiet  tenderness. 

Here  Beauty  is,  here  safe  from  all  the  world. 
And  sheltered  from  the  hordes  who  soon  begin 
The  day.  And  Wisdom,  too,  lies  in  this  pearled 
Mist — Wisdom  finer  than  the  scholars  win. 
And  Happiness  there  is — that  all  men  miss . . . 
Not  all  tomorrow  will  bring  more  than  this. 


COLLEGE  SPIRIT 

BY  W.  .1.  SCARLETT  '28 


Mention  of  the  words  “college 
spirit”  brings  to  mind,  in  the 
average  person  at  least,  a picture 
of  violent  cheering,  of  wild  hordes  of 
students  engaged  in  giving  vent  to  sav- 
age and  almost  uncontrollable  impulses. 

What  is  more  expressive  of  that  spir- 
ited animation  that  siezes  upon  groups 
of  students,  than,  for 
instance  a snake 
dance  ? Upon  what 
does  the  average  citiz- 
en of  a college  town 
base  his  opinion  of 
college  spirit?  Stud- 
ents by  hundreds  are 
struck  with  wave  upon 
wave  of  unbounded 
enthusiasm  when  the 
mob  psychology  o f 
spirited  animation 
sweeps  a mass  of  hu- 
manity into  an  orgy 
of  flag  waving,  shout- 
ing, and  more  energet- 
ic exemplifications  of 
“spirit,”  at  the  times 
when  a big  event  in 
the  college  year  is  about  to  take  place. 

What  is  it  all  about?  Can  we  attrib- 
ute this  oft  recurring  phenomenon  to 
the  mere  effervescence  and  exuberance 
of  youth?  The  spirit  of  the  times  in- 
dicates that  youth  as  well  as  the  older 
generation  is  living  up  his  years  at  a 
fast  clip.  The  fuel  of  energy  is  fed  to 
the  boilers  of  action  as  fast  as  those 
boilers  will  be  fed.  Existence  has  be- 
come a complicated  sequence  of  work 
and  recreation.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  college  generation.  A college  man 
will  spend  from  four  to  eight  hours  a 


day  in  class  or  laboratory,  then  he  will 
divert  his  interests  to  the  acquisition 
of  extra  curricular  honors.  Finally  he 
has  a few  minor  social  obligations  to 
meet,  after  which  he  will  prop  open  his 
eyelids  and  endeavor  to  acquire  suffi- 
cient knowledge  in  his  various  courses 
to  enable  him  to  remain  in  college  for 
his  allotted  time  of 
four  years. 

In  that  light  we  can 
readily  see  that,  with 
his  nose  on  several 
grindstones,  our  un- 
dergraduate of  today 
is  bound  to  apply  the 
same  amount  of  vigor 
and  energy  to  func- 
tions which  will  sati- 
ate his  desire  to  release 
a long  sustained  inter- 
nal pressure.  Such 
functions  as  pep  smok- 
ers, luncheons,  and 
athletic  contests  call 
forth  a reserve  of  ani- 
mation which  seeks 
emphasis  in  the  physi- 
cal expression  of  cheering  and  shout- 
ing. This  is  the  picture  which  most 
outsiders  call  to  mind  at  the  mention 
of  college  spirit. 

At  this  point  it  seems  that  the  ordin- 
ary citizen  of  the  United  States  who  is 
blessed  with  the  privilege  of  living  in 
a college  town,  has  a cross  section  view 
of  college  spirit  which  shows  a great 
deal  of  rowdyism  and  disregard  for  the 
rights  of  others.  Anyone  who  will  base 
his  opinion  of  college  spirit  on  the  ac- 
tions of  a student  body  swept  with  the 
contagion  of  animated  expression  of  ex- 


Scarlett  has  brought  out  here  some 
of  the  inevitable  expressions  of  col- 
lege spirit  which  are  somewhat  dis- 
tasteful to  the  outsider.  Exuberant 
youth  is  ever  heedless  of  consequences 
and  especially  so  when  the  tide  of 
emotional  spirit  overwhelms  him  and 
demands  expression  in  physical  vio- 
lence. 

In  the  liner  sense  of  the  word  col- 
lege spirit  merely  seeks  expression  by 
this  means  bnt  is  really  something  fin- 
er and  greater  than  rowdyism. 

The  emotional  qualities  of  college 
spirit  which  add  to  a man’s  chai’acter 
and  which  cause  tenderness  in  his 
heart  at  the  mention  of  the  name  of 
his  Alma  Mater  are  those  which  really 
characterize  the  term.  What  brings 
the  alumnus  of  many  years  ago,  back 
to  the  Campus  What  makes  the  Uni- 
versity endowment  drives  successful? 
Surely  not  selfishness.  It  is  college 
spirit  acqnired  during  undergraduate 
days. 


uberance,  cannot  regard  college  spirit 
in  the  sacred  light  of  a truly  idealistic 
emotion.  He  sees  merely  a mob,  an 
unorganized  group  of  people  which  has 
lost  the  central  theme  of  its  being.  Im- 
pulsive youth  does  not  confine  its  en- 
thusiasm to  the  channels  for  which  that 
enthusiasm  has  been  aroused. 

It  is  only  a natural  rule  of  mob  psy- 
chology which  dictates  that  this  be  so. 
For  instance,  when  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  group  has  been  raised  to  a high 
pitch,  barbaric  instincts  crop  out  which 
make  the  group  unmanageable.  Leaders 
have  never  been  produced  who  could 
hold  a gathering  of  this  sort  in  check 
and  as  a result  we  find  that  municipal 
authorities  in  many  college  towns  have 
forbidden  the  students  to  parade  at  the 
time  of  a big  football  game.  At  this 
time,  feeling  runs  high  and  seeks  out- 
let in  streams  which  bear  material  wit- 
ness to  the  ruthlessness  of  youth  in 
physical  expression  of  spiritual  feeling. 
This  point  is  one  which  is  clearly  illus- 
trated by  a parade  which  follows  a La- 
fayette smoker,  here  at  Lehigh.  The 
individual  acts  of  bravado  which  are 
performed  at  a moment  of  emotional 
crisis  are  undoubtedly  regretted  at  mo- 
ments of  serious  thought.  However,  it 
has  always  been  a fact  that  the  moment 
an  average  youth  becomes  spiritually 
moved  he  will  seek  expression  of  that 
movement  in  physical  violence  which 
otherwise  he  would  not  consider  doing. 

This  rowdyism,  we  take  it  then,  plays 
no  part  in  the  true  college  spirit.  It  is 
merely  an  expression  of  feeling  which 
inevitably  follows  a demonstration 
which  is  likely  to  arouse  college  spirit. 
The  mass  of  youth  loses  its  sense  of 
proportion.  It  does  not  stop  to  think 
of  what  it  is  doing  or  of  what  some  of 
the  consequences  of  its  actions  may  be. 
The  pack  is  set  on  the  kill  and  all  mo- 


tives and  reasons  are  forgotten  as  im- 
pulse takes  the  helm.  Thus  it  is  not 
hard  to  see  why  the  average  person  has 
a false  conception  of  college  spirit  and 
that  his  reactions  to  this  feeling  may 
not  be  complimentary  to  the  undergrad- 
uate. 

What  of  the  college  man  himself! 
How  does  he  regard  this  spirit?  He 
comes  to  college  as  a freshman.  The 
first  intimation  that  he  has  of  college 
spirit  is  early  in  his  first  year  when  the 
triumphs  or  defeats  of  his  newly  ac- 
quired Alma  Mater,  on  the  gridiron 
cause  his  contemporaries  to  shout  with 
glee  or  to  gnash  their  teeth  in  anguish. 
The  freshman  enters  college,  admires 
the  upperclassmen  about  him  and  nat- 
urally apes  them  to  some  extent.  They 
are  wildly  enthusiastic  or  glumly  down- 
cast as  the  condition  dictates,  and  the 
freshman  mockingly  follows  suit.  It  is 
not  long  until  this  spiritual  condition 
has  passed  along  the  line  and  the  first 
year  man  truly  has  experienced  the 
spiritual  feeling  which  is  the  motiva- 
tion of  many  acts  of  physical  violence. 
It  is  not  long  until  the  new  man  has 
engaged  in  many  incidents  which  make 
his  heart  glow  with  a feeling  of  being 
a part  of  a large,  complex  and  vastly 
appreciative  group  of  kindred  spirits. 

Thus  the  true  college  spirit  makes  us 
bow  our  heads  in  respect  and  admira- 
tion. It  makes  us  return  to  the  Alma 
Mater  through  the  years  after  gradua- 
tion and  is  really  worthy  of  admiration 
and  esteem  from  the  distinterested 
party.  It  is  an  intangible  feeling  which 
has  been  acquired  by  a long  process  of 
assimilation.  The  associations  of  the 
time  of  greatest  joy  and  grossest  indis- 
cretions make  for  a unity  of  feeling  re- 
garding one’s  Alma  Mater  which  can- 
not be  expressed  in  the  prosaic  form 
of  mere  words.  This  unity  of  feeling 


comes  from  the  amalgamation  of  spirit 
due  to  united  fighting  and  praying  for 
victory  on  the  athletic  field  and  from 
the  common  feeling  bound  in  the  un- 
ending struggle  against  scholastic  dif- 
ficulties. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  greater  a 
man’s  character,  the  greater  is  his  abil- 
ity for  feeling.  Emotions  are  intang- 
ibly a part  of  the  spiritual  life  over 
which  we  have  no  control.  Of  course, 
the  nature  of  some  men  prohibits  this 
feeling  or  at  least  restricts  it  to  a de- 
gree less  than  that  which  another  may 
feel  under  the  same  circumstances.  The 
emotion  which  a man  experiences  at  the 
thought  or  mention  of  his  Alma  Mater 
is  the  true  conception  of  college  spirit. 
It  is  that  which  enables  a college  or 
university  to  issue  a call  for  support 
in  the  erection  of  a new  building  or  in 
the  advancement  of  its  best  interests, 
and  receive  almost  unqualified  support 
from  its  alumni. 

At  best,  the  four  years  spent  at  col- 
lege are  a hearty,  healthy  struggle  for 
supremacy  in  the  classroom,  and 
in  the  other  affairs  which  occupy  the 
time  of  an  undergraduate.  Every  year 
the  number  of  young  people  who  enter 
college  is  far  in  excess  of  the  number 
which  entered  the  previous  year.  This 
makes  the  struggle  more  competitive. 
It  is  a survival  of  the  fittest,  just  as 
any  other  phase  of  modern  life  is  an 
exemplification  of  that  age  old  prin- 
ciple. The  intensity  with  which  the 
struggle  is  fought  is  the  direct  measure 
of  the  endowment  of  college  spirit 
which  a man  may  acquire  during  his 
undergraduate  days. 

It  is  inevitable  that  at  times  the  stu- 
dent will  curse  the  rules  and  restric- 
tions which  confine  him  to  the  limits  of 
the  campus.  He  will  condemn  every 
professor  to  the  deepest  crevice  in  the 


fiery  pit  and  swear  that  life  is  not 
worth  the  price.  He  will  swear  that 
college  is  an  institution  of  the  devil 
for  making  a man  squeeze  out  his  last 
drop  of  energy  in  a futile  struggle. 
Monotony  will  besiege  him  and  make 
life  a drab,  uninteresting,  and  hopeless 
tangle  for  days  on  end,  but  through  it 
all  will  come  this  resurrected  phoenix 
of  college  spirit  which  has  been  made 
stronger  and  finer  by  contact  with  the 
fire  of  existing  circumstance. 

The  will  of  the  individual  is  forgot- 
ten in  the  struggle  and  only  the  will  of 
the  majority  is  considered.  Fighting 
for  a common  cause  has  been  recog- 
nized as  a welder  of  men’s  spirits.  A 
man  may  not  be  fortunate  enough  to 
have  been  selected  to  represent  his 
Alma  Mater  on  the  field  of  battle  at 
any  time  during  his  undergraduate 
days.  He  is  always  on  hand,  neverthe- 
less, with  the  ready  encouragement 
which  makes  the  warrior  renew  his 
grip  on  the  broadsword  and  heave  with 
superhuman  effort  into  the  fray. 
Whichever  position  the  undergraduate 
holds,  he  has  a very  definite  part  in 
victory  or  defeat  on  the  field  of  com- 
petition. By  the  time  he  has  acquired 
a small  amount  of  this  spirit  which  is 
ever  manifest  about  the  campus  and 
halls  of  learning,  he  will  feel  that  de- 
feat is  as  much  of  a blow  to  him  as  it 
is  to  the  man  who  actually  felt  defeat 
on  the  field  of  honor.  Likewise,  the 
victory  of  his  representative  on  the 
same  field  will  cause  him  to  swell  with 
pride  and  accomplishment. 

After  graduation  the  feeling  of  spir- 
it continues,  at  least  it  is  always  pres- 
ent in  a latent  state  and  is  capable  of 
being  revived  at  any  instant.  It  is  this 
constant  feeling  of  spirit  which  makes 
the  alumnus  return  for  his  class  re- 
{Continued  on  Page  45) 


NEW  CLOTHES  FOR  LEHIGH 

BY  MARVIN  SIDNEY  ’29 

“So  uow  tLe  Emperor  walked  under  his  high  canopy,  in  the  midst  of  the  procession,  thru 
the  streets  of  his  capital ; and  all  the  people  standing  by,  and  those  at  the  windows  cried  out,  "Oh ! 
How  beautiful  are  our  Emperor's  new  clothes ! MTiat  a magnificent  train  there  is  to  the  mantle,  and 
how  gracefully  the  scarf  hangs!”  In  short,  no  one  would  allow  that  he  could  not  see  these  much- 
admired  clothes,  because  in  doing  so,  he  would  haA’e  declared  himseLf  a simpleton  and  unfit  for  his 
office.  Certainly,  none  of  the  Emperor’s  suits  had  excited  so  much  admiration  as  this. 

“But  the  Emperor  has  nothing  at  all  on!”  said  a little  child.  “Listen  to  the  voice  of 
innocence !”  exclaimed  his  father ; and  what  the  child  had  said  was  whispered  from  one  to  another. 

“But  he  has  nothing  at  all  on !”  at  last  cried  all  the  people.  The  Emi)eror  was  vexed,  for 
he  knew  the  people  were  right ; but  he  thought  “the  procession  must  go  on !”  And  the  lords  of 
the  bed-chamber  took  greater  pains  than  ever  to  api>ear  holding  up  a train,  although,  in  reality, 
there  was  no  train  to  hold. 

“The  Emperor’s  New  Clothes’’ 

HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSON. 


ON  page  thirty-five  of  the  Lehigh 
University  catalogue  (May  1, 
1927)  it  is  announced  that,  “The 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Le- 
high University  offers  the  traditional 
curriculum,  modified  to  meet  the  needs 
of  modern  life  and  thought.  Such  a 
curriculum  in  its  purpose,  is  primarily 
informing  and  cultur- 
al, not  vocational,  it 
seeks  to  gratify  intel- 
lectual curiosity,  t o 
cultivate  a love  of 
learning,  to  impart  the 
knowledge  and  disci- 
pline that  are  essen- 
tial to  intelligent  and 
forceful  living.”  When 
a university  possesses  an  arts  college, 
advertises  its  “high  aims”  in  its  regis- 
ter, and  solicits  those  students  who  de- 
sire the  best  of  what  we  call  an  educa- 
tion, that  university  assumes  a two- 
fold burden.  First,  it  promises  that  the 
immediate  necessities  for  an  educa- 
tion— professors,  classrooms,  and  a li- 
brary— will  be  supplied;  and,  in  addi- 
tion, it  implies  that  the  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  background,  essential  to  a 
genuine  education,  will  be  afforded. 

That  Lehigh  presents  the  first  requis- 
ite, the  physical  basis,  is  evident;  how 
adequately  she  supplies  them  is  a mat- 
ter of  opinion.  Here  it  must  be  stated 


that  any  deficiencies  are  due  largely  to 
a lack  of  sufficient  funds.  President 
Richards,  in  an  excellent  summary  of 
Lehigh’s  physical  conditions  and  needs 
(“The  Greater  Lehigh — A Study  of  the 
Needs  of  Lehigh  University”)  plainly 
stated  the  inadequacies  of  our  faculty 
and  equipment,  and  made  a plea  for 
the  money  needed  for 
improvement.  But  in 
the  pamphlet,  and 
elsewhere,  little  or  no 
attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  fact  that, 
in  so  far  as  the  stu- 
dent is  concerned,  Le- 
high is  an  intellectual 
and  aesthetic  desert, 
and  no  amount  of  money  will  do  much 
to  alter  this  fact,  unless  other  missing 
elements  are  supplied.  In  the  recent 
discussion  concerning  college  lectures 
this  subject  was  brought  up,  and  it 
was  asserted,  with  ostrich-like  optim- 
ism, that  Lehigh  has  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  interests ; the  matter  was  then 
dropped.  Avoiding  the  issue  in  this 
fashion  will  not  alter  it,  and  a brief 
survey  of  Lehigh  and  Bethlehem  will 
soon  establish  the  truth  of  these  state- 
ments. 

To  mention  the  City  of  Bethlehem, 
as  an  intellectual  center,  is  to  be  ab- 
surd ; even  its  Rotary  Club  would 


Lehigh  is  doing  herself  an  injustice 
in  attempting  to  be  half  technical  and 
half  arts,  for  Lehigh,  in  the  clutch  of 
unrelenting  ix)wers.  must  always  he  a 
technical  school  first  and  foremost. 
At  present  she  is  an  “intellectual  and 
aesthetic  desert,”  nor  does  she  possess 
any  of  the  potential  influences  to  over- 
come the  barrenness. 
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scarcely  be  able  to  point  to  its  aesthetic 
resources.  In  the  city  are  four  moving- 
picture  theatres,  and  one  vaudeville 
theatre,  where  mediocre  cinemas  and 
rank  variety  find  their  last  resting 
place  (the  criticisms  in  the  “Brown 
and  White”  notwithstanding).  Occa- 
sionally, under  the  auspices  of  the  local 
high-school  or  some  community  group, 
a play  or  concert  is  held.  These  oc- 
currences, however,  are  infrequent  and, 
as  a rule,  their  calibre  is  low.  It  might 
be  added  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
quaint  Moravian  section  and  the  small 
wealthy  residential  localities,  the  city  is 
a gray,  drab  desolation.  Up  to  a short 
while  ago,  there  existed  within  three 
blocks  of  the  campus,  a series  of  bro- 
thels, the  addresses  of  which  were 
openly  posted  in  public  garages,  under 
“Places  of  Amusement.”  The  unusually 
large  number  of  churches  in  Bethlehem 
may  possibly  offset  this.  It  is  a strange 
fact,  and  one  which  sociologists  may  be 
able  to  explain,  that  the  homes  of  vice 
and  virtue  exist  in  such  profusion,  prac- 
tically side  by  side  in  Bethlehem.  De- 
viating slightly  from  the  subject,  some 
explanation  of  the  student’s  low  social 
standing  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
there  is  a very  small  middle-class  in 
this  city.  Two  types  predominate — 
the  steel  works,  the  silk  mill  group,  and 
the  very  wealthy  residents — the  labor- 
ers and  the  “upper-class.”  The  “white- 
collar”  worker,  into  whose  class  the 
student  would  naturally  fit  is  insigni- 
ficant in  numbers,  and  consequently, 
the  majority  of  students,  who  cannot 
fit  into  the  “upper-class,”  are  deprived 
of  adequate  social  opportunities. 

(It  is  of  significance  that,  in  the 
“Brown  and  White”  of  December  sec- 
ond, an  article  appeared  describing  the 
meeting  which  took  place  to  discuss  the 
subject  of  vice  in  Bethlehem.  Since  the 


article  appeared  too  late  to  be  discussed 
here,  it  will  merely  be  said  that  the 
fact  that  there  was  a meeting  for  this 
purpose  is  important,  and  the  Dean’s 
views  and  plain  statements  make  one 
almost  believe  that  something  will  yet 
be  done.) 

Now  it  is  true  that  the  university 
can  hardly  be  held  accountable  for  the 
town  in  which  it  is  situated,  and,  for 
the  purposes  of  a technical  institute, 
the  location  is  excellent.  Yet  if  the  in- 
tellectual and  aesthetic  opportunities  of 
the  town  are  insufficient,  it  is  evident 
that  the  students  who  desire  them  must 
either  find  them  in  other  cities,  or  on 
the  campus.  But  they  cannot  be  sup- 
plied by  the  not-distant  cities  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  because  Satur- 
day morning  classes  and  our  present 
“cut-system”  have  combined  to  prevent 
many  expeditions  to  any  place  more 
distant  than  Easton. 

What  does  the  student  find  on  the 
campus?  First,  there  is  the  Mustard 
and  Cheese  Club,  a dramatic  organiza- 
tion whose  chief  aim,  and  sole  one 
until  this  year,  has  been  the  production 
of  a musical  comedy.  This  year  finan- 
cial reasons  have  forced  them  to  resort 
to  a benefit-performance  of  one-act 
plays;  this  is  but  a temporary  expedi- 
ent. To  be  sure,  the  preference  for 
drama  over  musical  comedy  is  purely 
a personal  prejudice,  yet  it  seems  fairly 
evident  that  the  scope  for  original 
aesthetic  and  intellectual  activity  is  ex- 
tremely limited  in  these  imitations  of 
Broadway.  Secondly,  there  are  the 
student  publications — “The  Burr,”  “The 
Brown  and  White,”  “The  Epitome”  and 
“The  Lehigh  Review.”  They  are  all 
commendable  as  examples  of  student 
handicraft,  but  as  organs  of  aesthetic 
and  intellectual  interest,  the  first  three 
{Continued  on  Page  51) 


JOY-RIDING  WITH  ANATOLE 

BY  PROP.  C.  S.  FOX 

WHAT  DID  ANATOLE  BELIEVE?  HE  HAD  HIS  DOUBTS 


The  man  from  Bethlehem  went  to 
call  on  the  Sage  of  the  Villa  Said.  The 
Master  looked  at  the  card  and  won- 
dered whether  this  man,  who  came 
from  the  place  where  they  make  instru- 
ments of  abundant  and  sudden  death, 
could  also  be  a follower  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  perhaps  he  was  curious  to 
know  whether  this  stranger,  from  the 
little  town  in  America,  believed  in  the 
man  who  was  born  in  that  other  little 
town  in  Palestine.  He  looked  up  and 
said,  “Are  you  a Christian?”  As  I 
heard  the  story,  the  answer  was  “No!” 
“Shake  hands,”  said  Anatole.  Really, 
I don’t  think  he  would  have  been  any 
less  cordial  if  the  answer  had  been 
“yes.”  The  main  reason  for  the  question 
was  to  locate  the  mental  position  of  a 
visitor,  in  the  quickest  and  most  expe- 
ditious manner.  In  the  case  of  an 
American,  the  answer  to  this  query  is 
not  so  illuminative  as  in  the  case  of  a 
Frenchman.  In  the  case  of  a French 
visitor,  I can  think  of  no  single  ques- 
tion that  would  so  exactly  determine 
his  mental  latitude  and  longitude. 
When  a Frenchman  says  he  is  a Chris- 
tian, you  may  be  pretty  sure  that  he  is 
a Catholic,  a traditionalist  and  a mon- 
archist. If  he  is  not  a Christian,  he  is 
a free  thinker,  a democrat  and  some 
sort  of  a radical.  If  he  is  a democrat 
and  a radical,  then  Ecclesiastical  Hier- 
archy and  Monarchy  are  on  the  other 
side  of  the  barricade.  When  Anatole 
France  was  fighting  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  Dreyfus,  he  found  lined  up 
against  him,  on  the  side  of  the  Army, 
not  only  the  aristocracy  but  also  the 
church.  His  natural  tendency  toward 
skepticism  is  turned,  therefore,  into  ac- 


tive antagonism.  He  uses  the  method 
of  Pierre  Bayle  and  the  Encyclopedists 
with  even  greater  malice  than  before. 
He  tells  the  story  of  his  childish  con- 
ceptions of  God  and  the  Bible  and  slips 
in  an  undercurrent  of  ridicule.  He 
mingles  stories  of  Biblical  characters 
with  incredible  tales  of  the  lives  of  the 
saints  in  such  a manner,  that  incredul- 
ity aroused  in  the  one  case,  is  calculat- 
ed to  breed  skepticism  in  the  other. 
Brotteaux  reads  in  his  Lucretius, 
“When  man’s  life  lay  for  all  to  see 
foully  grovelling  upon  the  ground, 
crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  Reli- 
gion, which  displayed  her  head  in  the 
regions  of  heaven,  threatening  mortals 
from  on  high  with  horrible  aspect,  a 
man  of  Greece  (Epicurus)  was  the  first 
that  dared  lift  up  the  eyes  of  mortal 
man  against  her.” 

France  feels  that  all  religion  and 
Christianity  in  particular  is  an  evil.  He 
is  unsympathetic  with  an  institution, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  discourages  in- 
tellectual curiosity  and  allies  Love  and 
Beauty  with  Sin. 

In  the  Jardin  d’Epicure  we  read: 
“There  is  always  a moment  when  cur- 
iosity becomes  a sin  and  the  devil  puts 
himself  at  the  side  of  the  learned.” 
Fearing  beauty  even  in  the  flowers,  the 
priest  in  the  Reseda  du  Cure,  would 
have  neither  roses  nor  jasmines  in  his 
garden.  He  allowed  himself  the  inno- 
cent vanity  of  a few  bunches  of  mig- 
nonette only.  The  devil  aiding,  the 
Cure’s  mignonettes  spread  until  they 
covered  a large  square  of  the  garden. 
The  man  of  God  knew  how  to  guard 
his  eyes;  but  he  had  left  his  nostrils 
without  defense  and  behold,  the  demon 


had  him  by  the  nose.  The  holy  man 
unconsciously  breathed  in  the  aroma 
of  mignonette  with  sensuality  and  con- 
cupiscence. From  that  moment,  he  en- 
joyed less  the  divine  odors  of  heaven 
and  his  soul  would  perhaps  have  fallen 
into  weakness  had  aid  not  come  to  him. 
Formerly,  in  the  Thebaide,  an  angel 
snatched  from  the  hermit’s  hands  the 
golden  cup  whereby  the  holy  man  was 
still  bound  to  the  vanities  of  this  world. 
A similar  grace  was  granted  the  priest 
of  the  Bocage.  A white  hen  scratched 
so  industriously  at  the  roots  of  the 
mignonette,  that  it  completely  died  out. 
It  is  not  known  whence  came  this  bird, 
but  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
angel  of  the  golden  cup  assumed  the 
form  of  the  white  hen  in  order  to  de- 
stroy the  obstacle  which  was  barring 
the  good  priest  from  the  path  of  per- 
fection. 

In  the  Jardin  d’Epicure  we  are  told, 
“Christianity  has  done  a great  deal  for 
love  in  making  of  it  a sin.  It  shows  us 
how  dangerous  woman  is.  It  fears  the 
wiles  of  the  woman,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  fall  of  the  human  race.  But  it 
is  just  this  fear  that  renders  her  pow- 
erful and  redoubtable.  On  account  of 
their  beauty,  the  church  has  made  of 
Aspasia,  of  Lais,  and  of  Cleopatra  de- 
mons and  ladies  of  Hell.  What  glory! 
even  a saint  would  not  be  insensible  to 
such  fame.  The  most  modest,  the  most 
austere  woman,  who  wouldn’t  willingly 
disturb  the  serenity  of  any  man,  might 
be  willing  to  steal  the  peace  of  all  men.” 
When  poor  Saint  Anthony  cries  to  the 
woman : “Get  out,  you  beast  1”  his  fright 
only  flatters  her.  She  is  charmed  at 
the  idea  of  being  more  dangerous  than 
she  had  suspected. 

Whether  he  thinks  about  philosophy, 
love,  or  religion,  Anatole  likes  to  trace 
his  ideas  from  their  earliest  sources; 


now  it  is  to  the  earliest  memories  of 
his  own  childhood,  now  to  the  child- 
hood of  the  human  race,  now  to  the 
very  origin  of  the  universe. 

Our  elders  tell  us  stories  or  read  to 
us  tales  and  then  are  astonished  at  the 
realistic  interpretations  we  children 
put  upon  them.  Little  Piere  when  still 
a small  child  in  panties,  an  urchin  who 
cried  when  the  nurse  wiped  his  nose, 
was  withal  a serious  little  codger.  He 
tried  to  realize,  in  the  limited  field  of 
his  own  small  world,  the  Life  of  the 
Saints,  which  his  mother  read  to  him, 
and  to  interpret  the  pictures  in  the 
large  family  Bible.  When  he  refused 
to  eat  his  meals,  his  mother  could  not 
know  that  the  little  saint  was  fasting 
like  the  holy  personages  in  the  book 
she  had  just  read  to  him  and  she  be- 
came worried.  When  he  tried  a so- 
journ on  top  of  the  kitchen  pump,  he 
was  ingloriously  removed  by  the  maid, 
who  failed  to  appreciate  his  attempted 
emulation  of  Saint  Simon  Stylites  on 
the  column.  When  he  threw  out  the 
window  his  bright  new  pennies  and 
various  toys,  in  imitation  of  the  saint, 
who  distributed  his  riches  among  the 
poor,  his  father  slammed  shut  the  sash 
and  remarked,  “That  child  is  stupid.” 

Little  Pierre  consoled  himself  with 
the  thought  that  his  father  was  evi- 
dently no  saint  and  would  have  no 
share  with  him  in  the  glories  of  the 
Blessed. 

The  maid  caught  him  ravaging  the 
back  of  an  old  armchair  and  gave  him 
a spanking.  How  could  she  know  that 
he  was  trying  to  make  for  himself  the 
hair  shirt  of  a penitent?  Thinking 
over  the  experiences  of  the  day,  the 
youngster  came  to  realize  how  difficult 
it  is  to  practice  holiness  in  the  bosom 
of  one’s  family.  He  understood  why 
Saint  Anthony  and  Saint  Jerome  had 


gone  away  into  the  desert  among  the 
wild  beasts.  He  decided  that  he  would 
follow  their  example  and  hide  himself 
in  the  wilderness  of  the  Jardin  des 
Planetes,  where  he  would  live  on  roots 
and  dress  himself  in  palm  leaves.  This 
garden  he  had  always  identified  with 
the  garden  of  Eden,  which  seemed  to 
correspond  exactly  to  the  engravings 
in  the  large  family  Bible.  In  fact  he 
thought  it  the  very  same  place,  which 
after  so  many  years  was  somewhat  the 
worse  for  wear.  After  Adam’s  disgrace, 
it  became  necessary,  of  course,  to  put 
the  animals  in  cages,  while  in  the  place 
of  the  guardian  angel,  they  had  sub- 
stituted a little  French  soldier  with  red 
trousers.  Instead  of  a flaming  sword 
the  soldier  carried  a gun  over  his 
shoulder.  Often  when  his  nurse  visited 
the  place  with  him,  he  had  felt  a senti- 
ment of  holy  joy.  Here,  through  the 
clouds,  which  passed  over  the  tiger’s 
cage,  the  bear  pit  and  the  elephant’s 
house,  he  seemed  to  see,  as  in  a vision, 
God  the  Father  wdth  his  white  beard 
and  blue  robe,  stretching  forth  his  arm 
to  bless  him  as  well  as  the  antelope  and 
the  deer.  The  man  who  believes  in  a 
six-day  creation  of  twenty-four  hours 
each  and  the  other  features  of  Genesis 
as  scientific  history  is  shocked.  This 
is  apt  to  be  the  case  whenever  a more 
or  less  poetic  account  is  visualized  in  a 
matter  of  fact  way. 

When  I was  an  undergraduate,  Mil- 
ton’s Paradise  Lost  was  one  of  the  fun- 
niest books  I knew.  I especially  enjoyed 
the  picture  of  the  performing  pachy- 
derm in  Book  IV. 

Satan  had  just  escaped  from  his 
prison  bonds  and  had  leaped  over  the 
garden  wall.  As  a bird  of  evil  omen,  he 
looked  down  from  his  perch  on  the 
Tree  of  Knowledge  and  watched  Adam 
and  Eve  as  they  took  their  supper  on 


the  lawn. 

“Under  a tuft  of  shade,  that  on  a green 
Stood  whispering  soft,  by  a fresh  foun- 
tain side. 

They  sat  them  down 

Nectarine  fruits,  which  the  compliant 
boughs 

Yielded  them,  sidelong  as  they  sat  re- 
cline 

On  the  soft  downy  bank,  damasked 
with  fiowers. 

The  savory  pulp  they  chew,  and  in  the 
rind. 

Still  as  they  thirsted,  scoop  out  the 
brimming  stream; 

About  them  frisking  played  all  beasts 
of  Earth 

In  wood  or  wilderness,  forest  or  den. 
The  unwieldy  elephant,  to  make  them 
mirth. 

Used  all  his  might,  and  wreathed  his 
lithe  proboscis; 

When  Satan,  still  in  gaze,  as  first  he 
stood 

Scarce  thus  at  length  failed  speech  re- 
covered said, 

“ ‘0  Hell!’  What  do  mine  eyes  with 
grief  behold?” 

Adam  couldn’t  take  his  girl  to  a cab- 
aret for  supper,  so  they  ate  their  grape- 
fruit on  the  green.  There  was  no  din- 
ner music,  but  the  elephant  did  his 
best.  Good  old  Jazzo  deserved  his  pea- 
nuts. No  doubt  Adam  kept  a supply  in 
the  pocket  of  his  dinner  coat. 

If  little  Pierre  had  grown  up  in  the 
United  States,  he  would  have  affiliated 
at  college  with  one  of  those  groups  of 
young  men  and  women,  who  meet  to 
discuss  their  aesthetic  beliefs  and  to 
convince  the  world  that  there  is  no  old 
bewhiskered  gentlemen  up  in  the  sky. 
I have  read  of  such  clubs  in  newspap- 
ers and  magazines.  They  call  them- 
selves “Devil’s  Darlings”  and  “Satan’s 
{Continued  on  Page  47) 


LEHIGH  FOOTBALL  — ’84,  ’85,  ’86,  ’87,  ’88 

BY  ,T.  W.  MAXWELL 


A WHISTLE  is  blown.  Thousands 
of  spectators  catch  their 
breath,  expectantly.  A line  of 
men  moves  across  the  field,  there  is  the 
thud  of  the  kick,  and  the  ball  is  skim- 
ming down  the  field, — it  has  been 
caught,  and  a great  surge  takes  place, 
a mighty  scurrying  of  men  in  two  di- 
rections, until  the  swift  action,  rapidly 
gathering  itself 
around  one,  the  run- 
ner, is  abruptly  stop- 
ped by  a second  whis- 
tle. The  game  is  on. 

Such  is  football  to- 
day. This  greatest  of 
all  sports  is  now  su- 
preme in  the  college 
world,  but  it  was  only 
a few  years  ago,  rela- 
tively speaking,  that 
the  game  was  in  its 
infancy.  And  among 
the  first  colleges  to 
take  it  up  was  Lehigh.  This  article 
covers  the  infantile  stages  of  football 
at  Lehigh,  and  its  rise  from  humble 
and  unpretentious  beginnings  to  a 
place  in  the  spotlight,  all  within  a brief 
space  of  years. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  Lehigh’s  first 
game  was  with  Lafayette,  which  the 
latter  won,  in  1884.  The  Maroons  had 
already  had  a team  for  several  seasons, 
so  that  the  original  score,  56-0,  was  not 
in  any  way  discreditable.  Lehigh  prog- 
ressed rapidly,  it  was  not  many  years 
until  she  had  defeated  her  first  con- 
querors, and  in  1888  succeeded  in 
humbling  her  great  rival  twice  in  the 
same  season.  Palmy  days  they  were, 
but  then,  history  repeats  itself. 


Doughty  warriors  they  were,  in  those 
days.  A glance  at  the  schedules  of 
forty  years  ago  shows  at  least  two 
games  a week  for  the  entire  season,  and 
at  times  on  two  successive  days.  It 
may  be  that  the  race  of  mankind  has 
degenerated,  or  that  football  was  not 
exhausting  then  as  now,  for  it  is  rec- 
orded that  one  year  the  team  boarded 
a train  immediately 
after  the  Lafayette 
game,  rode  all  night  to 
Elmira,  and  defeated 
the  Cornell  team  on 
the  following  day.  In 
these  times,  one  game 
a week  is  considered 
ample,  whether  for  fi- 
nancial, physical  or 
scholastic  reasons  it 
would  be  difficult  to 
determine. 

Many  of  Lehigh’s 
opponents  were  the 
same  in  the  early  history  of  the  game 
as  they  are  at  present.  Princeton  ran 
up  overwhelming  scores  during  this 
early  period,  but  on  the  other  hand,  Le- 
high always  gave  Penn  a severe  battle, 
and  Cornell  and  State  were  always  con- 
sidered to  be  comparatively  easy  for 
the  Brown  and  White.  Rutgers  was 
the  first  to  suffer  defeat  at  Lehigh’s 
hands,  and  our  first  touchdown  was 
scored,  most  properly,  on  Lafayette. 

Much  of  the  early  history  of  the 
game  at  Lehigh  is  contained  in  the 
contemporary  issues  of  the  “Burr.”  The 
first  game  ever  played  by  Lehigh,  the 
one  against  Lafayette  on  October  25, 
1884,  in  which  the  team  was  composed 
of  Smith,  R.  Davis,  Frauenthal,  Robe- 


Football  at  Lehigh  has  had  a long 
and  varied  history.  Maxwell  has  giv- 
en the  high  siwts  of  the  first  five 
seasons.  together  with  contem- 
porary comment  from  the  existing  pub- 
lications, “ — the  sl>ectators  numbered 
at  lea.st  700.  The  scene  at  the  close 
of  the  game  was  extraordinary ; hats 
and  canes  flew  promiscuously  about. 
Clieer  uiwn  cheer  rent  the  air,  and 
the  victorious  team  was  carried  tri- 
umphantly off  the  field.”  Thus  the 
first  victory  of  Lehigh  over  Lafayette, 
10  4,  is  described. 


son,  Hedley,  Tolamn  and  Bradford, 
rushers;  Knorr,  quarter-back;  Howard 
and  C.  Davis,  half-backs;  and  Voor- 
hees,  fvMback,  is  thus  described  by  that 
publication 

Mr.  Swift  of  Lafayette,  acted  as 
umpire  for  the  Lafayette  team,  and 
Mr.  Rutter  of  U.  of  P.,  for  Lehigh.  Mr. 
Updegrove,  Director  of  the  Lafayette 
gymnasium,  was  referee  for  the  first 
half,  but  his  decisions  were  so  obviously 
unfair  that  he  was  replaced  by  Mr. 
Wittmer,  also  of  Lafayette.  The  lat- 
ter did  much  better. 

The  rush  line  of  our  team  was  so 
weak  that  it  was  impossible  to  make 
any  runs;  moreover,  this  was  Lehigh’s 
first  game  and  the  men  all  lacked  con- 
fidence in  themselves The  score 

was  56  to  0,  which  was  not  a bad  ap- 
pearance when  we  consider  the  num- 
erous disadvantages  under  which  Le- 
high played. 

The  second  game  against  Rutgers 
November  1 of  the  same  year  was  lost 
by  a still  larger  score,  61  to  0,  but  Rut- 
gers was  probably  the  pioneer  in  this 
sport  and  already  had  a regularly  or- 
ganized team.  In  describing  the  game, 
the  Burr  mentioned  that  the  “Jersey 
clay  kept  everyone  on  a continual 

slide In  the  second  half  Mac- 

Farland  of  Lehigh  retired  with  a brok- 
en collar  bone.” 

LEHIGH’S  FIRST  TOUCHDOWN 

Not  discouraged  by  its  first  showing 
against  Lafayette,  the  team  met  them 
again  November  12,  which  happened 
to  be  a Wednesday.  In  the  write-up 
of  this  game  the  Burr  said,  “The  Le- 
high team  played  much  better  than 
ever  before,  nearly  every  member  of 
the  team  doing  some  good  work.  R. 
Davis  (this  was  Richard  Harding 
Davis)  made  a good  run,  scoring  a 
touchdown  for  Lehigh,  the  first  point 


made  by  our  team.  Frauenthal  tackled 
admirably.”  Lafayette  made  three 
goals,  four  touchdowns  and  Lehigh,  one 
touchdown. 

A Sophomore  team  played  a second 
year  team  of  Penn  the  following  Sat- 
urday and  lost  by  a 30  to  18  score. 

The  last  game  of  that  season  “was 
perhaps  the  most  depressing”  using  the 
language  of  the  Burr.  “The  team  with 
but  one  exception  anticipated  an  easy 
victory;  the  college  as  a whole  de- 
manded it.  The  team  started  out  con- 
temptuous, gradually  grew  annoyed,  and 
finally,  sulky  and  indifferent.  Their 
opponents  were  eager  from  the  start 
and  went  in  to  win.  They  accordingly 
won.  They  won  by  a perfectly  fair 
game,  their  surprise  at  seeing  a man 
offside  being  somewhat  amusing.  Fair 
play  in  these  smaller  matters  is  not 
perhaps  observed  as  it  should  be.  The 
Haverford  team  played  a fair,  hard 
game;  and  their  enthusiasm,  contrast- 
ed with  our  team’s  indifference,  was 
most  refreshing.  The  score  was  36  to 
12.  Mr.  Wittmer,  of  Lafayette,  ref- 
ereed the  first  half,  but  the  Haverford 
men  objected  to  him  without  any  ap- 
parent reason,  and  a gentleman  of 
their  own  choosing  acted  as  a referee 
for  the  remainder  of  the  game.  His 
innocent  enthusiasm  over  every  good 
play  of  Haverford,  was  a novel  spec- 
tacle, and  his  total  ignorance  of  the 
game  was  something  quite  original — 
No  one  on  the  Lehigh  team  played 
much  worse  than  anyone  else,  but  no 
one  played  any  better.” 

“With  the  Haverford  match  the  foot- 
ball season  came  to  a close,”  the  maga- 
zine said.  “It  was  about  time,  since  the 
men  were  not  fitted  to  cope  with  the 
teams  they  met,  and  further  matches 
would  only  have  terminated  in  further 
defeats.” 
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Thus  ended  Lehigh’s  first  football 
season,  and  when  it  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration that  the  three  opponents  had 
played  football  in  previous  seasons, 
the  results  could  hardly  have  been 
otherwise. 

The  first  game  of  the  1885  season 
was  played  on  the  “fine,  new  athletic 
grounds  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  Philadelphia  — The  first  in- 
ning closed  with  the  score  18  to  0 in 
favor  of  Penn.” 

“Ledoux,  ’87  (the  Pwn’  called  him 
‘Ladoo’  throughout)  opened  the  second 
inning  by  a brilliant  run  with  five  or 
six  men  hanging  to  his  neck  and  arms.” 
Apparently  this  “run”  was  of  no  avail 
because  the  final  score  was  54  to  0 in 
favor  of  Penn. 

The  next  game  was  played  at  home 
against  Haverford,  the  latter  winning 
24  to  8.  The  Burr  remarked  that  “the 
second  inning  was  marked  by  very 
poor  playing,  especially  on  the  part  of 
Lehigh.” 

LEHIGH  WINS  ITS  FIRST  GAME 

The  next  game  was  not  played  for 
almost  a month,  when  Lehigh  acted  as 
host  to  Rutgers.  “The  game  closed 
with  the  score  10  to  5 in  Lehigh’s  fav- 
or. This  was  the  first  victory  for  the 
University  eleven,  and  consequently 
there  was  great  rejoicing  thereat.  The 
Lehigh  rush-line  played  excellently.” 

We  tied  Lafayette  that  year,  6 to  6. 
The  Burr  described  Lehigh’s  touchdown 
in  this  manner:  “Soon  after  the  ball 
was  kicked  to  Lehigh’s  25  yard  line, 
where  Howard  secured  it  and  made  a 
magnificent  run  of  three-fourths  the 
length  of  the  field  and  scored  a touch- 
down. Owing  to  the  darkness  it  was 
impossible  to  kick  a goal.  It  is  a great 
pity  the  tie  could  not  be  played  off. 
The  lateness  of  the  season  prevented 
it.” 


Football  was  surely  on  the  up  grade 
at  the  start  of  the  following  season  as 
can  be  seen  from  the  following  scores: 
Lehigh  4,  Penn  26;  Lehigh  26,  Dickin- 
son 0;  and  a scoreless  tie  with  Stev- 
ens. 

PENN  BEATEN 

Penn  came  to  South  Bethlehem  and 
was  defeated  28  to  0.  It  often  hap- 
pened that  two  games  were  played  in 
the  same  week  in  those  days,  and  there 
were  several  cases  when  games  were 
played  on  succeeding  days. 

The  Burr  describes  the  game  and  the 
result  in  a unique  manner  as  follows: 
“Never  before  had  such  an  enthusias- 
tic crowd  gathered  on  our  grounds  to 
witness  a game  of  football. Le- 

high’s team  scored  a brilliant  victory 
over  Pennsylvania’s  team  of  ex-grad- 
uates, preps,  and  all.  The  best  work 
for  Pennsylvania  was  done  by 
Church  of  Germantown  Academy, 
whose  play  at  end-rush  was  unusually 
well  done.  Bradford’s  (one  of  Lehigh’s 
halves)  was  indeed  the  finest  we  have 
ever  seen,  and  cannot  be  commended 
too  highly.  Some  of  his  rushes  through 
the  opposing  team  were  truly  re- 
markable.” 

“To  say  the  least,  we  think  it  rather 
small  in  the  Pennsylvania  team  to  go 
home  and  try  to  lay  the  blame  for 
‘loosing’  the  game  to  a large  extent  on 
the  referee.” 

Three  days  later  Haverford  was  de- 
feated for  the  first  time  by  a score  of 
18  to  4.  Referring  to  this  first  vic- 
tory in  three  games  with  the  Main 
Liners,  the  Burr  said,  “This  fact  to- 
gether with  the  well  earned  reputation 
that  Haverford  has  for  playing  foot- 
ball, made  the  game  a very  interesting 
one,  and  our  success  with  a team  com- 
posed so  largely  (five  in  number)  of 
substitutes  is  very  gratifying.” 
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TIE  WITH  LAFAYETTE  DISPUTED 
With  but  four  days  intervening,  La- 
fayette was  played  and  the  game  re- 
sulted in  a scoreless  tie,  but  was  dis- 
puted. 

The  game  was  one  worthy  of  this 
now  renowned  series  if  the  Burr’s  de- 
scription can  be  taken  literally.  “Ap- 
parently all  of  Lafayette  had  come  up 
and  we  have  yet  to  find  the  Lehigh 
man  who  was  not  there.  The  ardor 
of  the  latter  was  considerably  damp- 
ened, however,  on  learning  that  the 
Lafayette  manager  was  to  act  as  ref- 
eree.  Up  to  the  time  the  game 

was  closed  no  points  were  scored  by 
either  side.  At  one  time  in  the  second 
half,  the  referee,  with  his  back  to  the 
players,  allowed  himself  to  become  en- 
gaged in  a dispute  with  some  of  the 
bystanders  in  regard  to  the  distance 
advanced  since  the  last  play.” 

“The  Lehigh  team,  knowing  that,  ac- 
cording to  all  the  customs  of  football 
playing,  the  ball  was  ‘dead,’  naturally 
relaxed  their  vigilance  for  a moment. 
The  Lafayette  team  seeing  this,  seized 
the  opportunity  to  carry  the  ball  to 
within  a few  yards  of  Lehigh’s  goal. 
The  captain  of  the  home  eleven  very 
indignantly  insisted  that  the  ball  be 
taken  back,  justly  claiming  that  it  was 
not  in  play,  and  upon  the  refusal  of 
the  referee  to  so  direct,  withdrew  his 
men  from  the  field.” 

THE  WHY  AND  WHEREFORE 
Continuing  its  comment,  the  Burr 
added,  “Captain  Pierce  was  certainly 
justified  in  doing  as  he  did.  Accord- 
ing to  all  the  rules  of  football  the  ref- 
eree must  see  every  play  that  is  made. 
That  in  this  case  such  was  an  absolute 
physical  impossibility  none  can  deny. 
Undoubtedly  all  this  trouble  would  have 
been  obviated  had  the  referee  been  a 
neutral  man.  With  whom  then  lies 


the  responsibility  of  not  furnishing 
such  a one?  Primarily  Lafayette  was 
wholly  to  blame.  When  the  games 
were  arranged  it  was  distinctly  agreed 
that  at  each  a man,  entirely  unconnect- 
ed with  either  college,  should  be  pro- 
cured as  referee,  Lafayette  to  furnish 
one  for  the  game  at  Easton  and  Lehigh 
for  the  game  here.  Lafayette  failed 
to  fulfill  her  part  of  the  agreement, 
informing  our  team  of  the  fact  only 
upon  their  arrival  on  the  field  of  play. 
Judging  from  past  experience  we  are 
compelled  to  state  that  we  think  that 
this  omission  was  not  due  so  much  to 
force  of  circumstance  as  to  wilful  neg- 
ligence on  the  part  of  Lafayette.  At 
this  time  a Lehigh  man  was  proposed 
for  referee  and  accepted,  the  only 
stipulation  made  by  our  opponents  be- 
ing that  a Lafayette  man  should  ref- 
eree the  return  game.  Rather  than 
postpone  the  game  our  captain  reluc- 
tantly consented.”  According  to  the 
Burr,  this  referee  was  impartial  and 
satisfactory  “and  in  no  case  allowing 
his  attention  to  be  taken  from  the 
game  by  arguments  with  the  specta- 
tors.” 

“Whether  this  failure  to  furnish  a 
proper  referee  at  the  first  game  was  a 
deep  laid  scheme  to  force  a Lafayette 
man  on  us  at  the  second  and  most  im- 
portant game  and  thus  win  the  game 
by  hook  and  crook,  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing,  though  the  facts  of  the 
case  seem  to  point  in  this  direction 
quite  strongly.  We  should  regret  very 
much  to  be  obliged  to  believe  it.” 

This  being  the  final  game  of  the  sea- 
son, the  Burr  included  a few  remarks 
on  the  season  as  a whole.  “Indeed  our 
success  has  far  exceeded  our  highest 
expectations  and  we  may  be  justly 
proud  of  the  position  we  have  taken  in 
{Continued  on  Page  53) 
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SOMETHING  ABOUT  EVE 

DY  JAMES  BRANCH  CABELL 
Robert  M.  McBride  Co..  $2,50 

IT  is  one  of  Mr.  Cabell’s  tenets  that 
the  function  of  woman  in  this  world 
is  to  coddle  man  out  of  his  ambi- 
tions. Be  they  ever  so  lofty,  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  bringing  his  slip- 
pers, washing  his  children,  cooking  his 
food,  and  making  him  feel  that  he  is 
the  master  of  his  home,  she  humbles 
him  to  the  level  of  a sane,  common- 
place,  compromising  husbandman. 
Around  this  idea  Something  About  Eve 
is  written.  Maya  of  the  Fair  Breasts 
is  Mr.  Cabell's  Eve,  epitomizing  the 
qualities  of  all  her  descendants.  “There 
is  a soft  living  in  this  world  when  you 
have  come  as  near  discretion  as  men 
ever  get  and  have  the  wit  to  find  a 
wife  to  take  care  of  you,”  she  speaks 
“ But  men  want  more.”  And  be- 

cause she  cannot  comprehend  this  de- 
sire for  something  more,  Maya  seeks 
to  stifle  it.  Around  the  struggle  be- 
tween man’s  incomprehensible  wishes 
and  woman’s  protective  instinct  cen- 
ters the  interest  of  this  story. 

Reserving  the  right  to  wander  from 
his  theme,  Mr.  Cabell  includes  many 
delightful  bits  of  narrative,  some  illus- 
trating his  point  and  others  sheer  beau- 
tiful nonsense.  But  in  the  main  the 
story  concerns  Gerald  Musgrave,  ro- 
mantic author  and  student  of  magic, 
who,  being  supernaturally  removed 
into  the  realm  of  the  unknown,  fared 


forth  in  quest  of  Antan, — the  reputed 
haven  of  all  outworn  myths  of  earth. 
His  journeyings  took  h i m through 
many  countries,  and  through  many  en- 
counters with  various  women  of  super- 
lative loveliness,  until  at  length  he 
reached  Mispec  Moor,  where  he  found 
Maya  of  the  Fair  Breasts,  who  was  like 
no  other  woman  Gerald  had  known.  She 
was  “neither  beautiful  nor  very  ugly, 
she  was  snippish;  she  made  excellent 
veal  sandwiches,  and,  which  was  more, 
she  very  definitely  did  not  want  him 
around  the  house..  Yet,  such  was  the 
power  of  her  unique  hospitality  that 
Gerald  soon  postponed  indefinitely  his 
projected  triumphant  entry  into  An- 
tan, until  the  land  was  destroyed  by 
supernatural  means.  With  that  destruc- 
tion ended  the  dealings  of  Maya  with 
Gerald,  and  she  passed  on  to  “her  ap- 
pointed task  of  transforming  yet  other 
men  into  domestic  animals.” 

Anything  Mr.  Cabell  writes  must  in- 
evitably suffer  comparison  with  Jurgen 
and  with  Figures  of  Earth,  and  in  any 
such  estimate  Something  About  Eve 
will  necessarily  receive  second  place. 
Yet  this  delightfully  narrated  romance 
is  a fitting  termination  of  the  nineteen 
audacious  volumes  of  the  biography  of 
Dom  Manuel  of  Poictesme  and  his  des- 
cendants. Typically  Cabellian,  it 
abounds  in  all  those  qualities  for  which 
its  author  is  renowned  — his  eclectic 
mythology,  his  subtlety  of  thought — his 
absurdity  and  irony,  his  sheer  beauty 


of  expression.  The  chapter  “Confu- 
sions of  the  Golden  Travel”  is  a mas- 
terpiece of  expression,  and  not  a 
few  notable  characters  as  Villon,  Nero, 
Merlin,  and  Tannhauser  have  their  im- 
pressive word.  In  short,  this  volume 
affords  an  added  pleasure  to  readers  of 
Cabell,  and  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
getting  acquainted  to  those  who  have 
not  already  had  that  delight. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  SATAN 
By  George  Jean  Nathan 

In  this  latest  philippic  of  George 
Jean  Nathan’s  the  theatre  and  all  its 
accoutrements,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
arts  that  flourish  or  attempt  to  flourish 
in  America,  are  raked  over  the  coals. 
The  disciple  of  H.  L.  Mencken,  like  his 
master,  starts  out  to  shock  the  Amer- 
ican boodletariat  by  a smashing  de- 
nunciation of  all  the  cherished  illusions 
and  traditions  that  make  up  the  body 
of  American  critical  canons.  He  fails 
because  his  scathing  diatribes  are  the 
mere  repetitions  of  the  ordinary  opin- 
ions of  any  intelligent  observer  of  the 
theatre  and  its  allied  arts.  There  is 
nothing  iconoclastic  in  the  statement 
that  drama  deals  with  the  plausible 
rather  than  the  true.  This  is  a mere 
rehashing  of  Aristotle.  There  is  noth- 
ing startling  in  the  revelation  that 
Shaw’s  genius  lies  in  his  ability  to  say 
nothing  in  a new  way.  This  is  the  com- 
mon property  of  all  those  who  profess 
to  understand  Shavian  humor. 

Yet  occasionally  Mr.  Nathan  scores 
heavily.  He  scores  when  he  refutes  the 
time-stained  idea  that  art  ennobles. 
The  logic  of  the  proof  is  questionable 
since  it  rests  upon  the  assumption  that 
if  art  is  ennobling  then  those  connected 
with  it  should  be  noble.  This  is  poppy- 
cock. It  is  the  same  as  saying  that 
ministers  should  be  the  most  religious 


of  people,  an  obvious  mis-statement. 
But  in  main  Nathan  is  correct,  art  as 
art  is  not  ennobling.  Moliere’s  he 
Misanthrope,  Ibsen’s  Ghosts  or  Shakes- 
peare’s Romeo  and  Juliet  are  not  en- 
nobling and  yet  they  reach  the  peak  of 
artistic  accomplishment.  The  only  ex- 
cuse for  considering  art  and  ennobling 
influences  in  the  same  breath  is  that 
art  inevitably  impresses  one  with  a 
sense  of  inferiority. 

The  only  valuable  reaction  to  Oedi- 
pus Rex,  to  a canto  of  Dante,  or  to 
Rembrandt’s  Laughing  Cavalier  is  the 
realization  that  the  creation  of  any  of 
these  is  impossible  for  anybody  but 
Sophocles,  Dante  or  Rembrandt,  Nath- 
an makes  this  extremely  clear,  “The 
effect  of  truly  great  art,  I persuade  my- 
self to  believe,  is  to  induce  in  the  be- 
holder a sense  of  inferiority,  a sense  of 
the  pettiness  and  futility  of  his  own 
life.” 

Leaving  the  matter  of  drama  and 
its  relation  in  general  to  life, 
Nathan  discusses  particular 
phases  of  the  theatre.  He  berates  the 
actor,  whom  he  accuses  of  a lack  of 
self-respect  and  an  unholy  desire  to  be 
what  he  is  not.  He  discusses  manners 
on  the  stage,  concludes  that  foreign 
dramas  in  the  matter  of  vulgarity  make 
the  American  play  sound  like  a book 
of  etiquette,  and  then  concocts  the  truly 
amazing  theory  that  all  great  drama 
depends  upon  a conflict  rising  from 
vulgarity.  He  flays  and  boosts  the 
critics,  deplores  the  awful  American 
taste,  ballyhoos  the  genius  of  today, 
and  winds  up  with  Bagatelles  in  C Min- 
or, a series  of  disgruntled  and  disgust- 
ed impressions.  The  book  is  written 
in  Menckenese.  There  is  a grotesque 
attempt  at  erudition  through  the  use  of 
absurd  German  and  Latin  phrases  and 
an  almost  unbearable  attempt  to  ap- 
pear flippant  by  using  college  slang. 


KITTY 

By  Warvnck  Deeping 

The  author  has  gained  by  this  novel 
the  distinction  enjoyed  by  only  a few 
modem  writers  — that  of  becoming 
more  interesting  with  each  publication 
rather  than  declining  into  rapid  deter- 
ioration. In  sharp  contrast  to  John  Er- 
skine,  Deeping’s  latest  book  is  even 
better  than  those  written  earlier  in  his 
career.  He  has  joined  the  most  inter- 
esting elements  of  his  two  former  nov- 
els to  produce  a decidedly  pleasant  tale. 
The  struggle  for  success  put  forth  by 
the  parent  for  love  of  his  child — the 
plot  of  Sorrell  and  Son — and  the  keen 
insight  into  feminine  logic  displayed  in 
Doomsday  are  pleasantly  combined  in 
“Kittyr 

As  in  his  previous  works,  Deeping 
shows  remarkable  ability  in  character 
portrayal.  Kitty  is  excellently  depicted 
as  an  industrious,  capable,  intelligent, 
and  emotional  young  woman  who  has 
been  well  versed  in  worldly  lore  by  a 
very  able  mother.  The  mother  is  a 
warm  hearted,  maternal  widow  with  a 
keen  business  acumen.  Alex  St.  George, 
who  becomes  Kitty’s  husband,  is  a very 
sensitive  character  introverted  by  his 
mother’s  lack  of  emotion.  Led  by  a de- 
sire to  fully  possess  her  son  she  re- 
duces him  to  a weak,  naive  individual 
whose  helplessness  increases  her  sense 
of  power.  His  mother  is  a person  so 
lacking  in  emotional  display  that  she 
becomes  almost  inconceivable.  An  aris- 
tocratic, self-controlled  woman  whose 
main  object  in  life  is  to  preserve  her 
dignity — she  would  make  of  her  son 
a pampered  toy  but  for  the  vigorous 
Kitty. 

Deeping  has  woven  a fascinating 
story  of  the  indomitable  spirit  of  a 
woman  who  loves.  Kitty  Greenwood, 
a very  practical  and  at  the  same  time 


a very  attractive  young  woman,  is 
moved  by  the  weakness  of  Alex  St. 
George  and  becomes  tenderly  devoted 
to  him.  Her  devotion  acts  as  a driving 
force  to  the  formerly  pusillanimous 
creature  and  overrules  the  emasculative 
possession  exercised  by  his  mother. 

“It’s  your  own  show”  is  the  curt  phil- 
osophy practiced  by  this  extraordinary 
heroine.  She  instils  the  doctrine  into 
the  mind  of  her  lover  and  changes  him 
from  an  idolent  idealist  into  an  indus- 
trious collaborator.  Her  indefatigable 
courage,  buoyed  up  by  the  wisdom  of 
her  mother,  provides  an  incentive  for 
both  of  them  and  accomplishes  a cure 
for  her  husband’s  paralysis  caused  by 
a head  wound.  Throughout  the  whole 
book,  Kitty’s  actions  are  governed  by 
this  idea  of  absolute  independence. 

* * * ♦ 

LITTLE  HENRIETTA 
Lizette  Woodworth  Reese 

Lizette  Woodworth  Reese  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  finest  of  American  po- 
ets. In  the  murky  sea  of  practical 
composition  her  work  stands  out  like 
a flaming  sunset,  superb,  vital,  intense. 
She  writes  wth  a restraint  in  form  and 
expression  that  is  classic  in  its  purity 
and  severity.  She  expresses  emotion 
that  aches  with  pain  or  laughs  in  the 
exuberance  of  joy.  Her  perception 
combines  the  acumen  of  a scientist  with 
the  delicate  appreciation  of  an  artist. 
At  times  her  poetry  glitters  with  a 
brilliant,  criptal-like,  perfection  and 
then  again  dissolves  to  a catch  of  the 
breath.  Lizette  Woodsworth  Reese  be- 
longs to  no  school,  but  her  work 
abounds  in  imagery,  more  clearly 
etched  and  more  distinct  than  that  of 
Amy  Lowell  and  her  followers.  The 
imagery  of  Wild  Cherry  and  Little  Hen- 
rietta is  the  imagery  of  Keats  or,  if  an 
allowance  for  time  and  language  be 


made,  of  Spenser.  The  story  of  Little 
HenHetta  is  the  story  of  death  and  the 
grief  that  death  causes.  And  death  is 
especially  ruthless  when  it  ravages  a 
child.  There  is  at  first  a wild,  unreas- 
oning hopelessness  like  madness  and 
then  the  unearthly  peace  that  results 
from  stark  emotion. 

Miss  Reese  is  one  of  the  few  modern 
poets  that  realize  that  great  poetry  is 
almost  always  conceived  of  the  somber 
and  sad.  The  greatest  sonnets  of 
Shakespeare’s  sequence  are  those  with 
the  clearest  overtones  of  grief;  the 


perfection  of  Gray’s  Elegy  or  Keats’ 
Ode  On  Melancholy  is  based  on  the 
quiet  emotion  of  Hellenic  pain.  The 
artist  is  at  her  best  when  she  is  de- 
scribing beauty,  as: 

“This  keep  within  its  curvings  nine 
thorn  trees. 

Fair,  otherworldly,  that  a week  in 
spring 

Could  turn  so  phantom-white,  it 
seemed  to  us, 

A touch  would  tumble  them  along 
the  lane.” 
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Jalna 

By  Mazo  de  la  Roche 

This  novel,  which  recently  ran  in 
the  Atlantic,  is  remarkable  for  its  ex- 
tremely fine  characterization. 

Red  Sky  at  Morning 
By  Margaret  Kennedy 


That  Man  Heine 
By  Lewis  Browne 
An  exceeding  good  piece  of  work, 
beautifully  written. 

Trader  Horn 
By  Alfred  A.  Horn 
Recollections  of  the  ivory  trade  in 
Africa. 


A good  novel  by  a good  novelist. 


Men  Without  Women 
By  Ernest  Hemingway 

A collection  of  short  stories  by  the 
author  of  The  Sun  Also  Rises.  Hem- 
ingway is  a master  of  terse  dialogue 
and  straight  forward  description. 


Adam  and  Eve 
By  John  Erskine 

Not  quite  so  good  as  Galahad  but 
still  an  entertaining  book. 


Mother  India 
By  Katherine  Mayo 
A book  of  devastating  frankness  on 
conditions  in  India. 

POETRY 

God’s  Trombones 
By  James  W.  Johnson 
“Seven  Negro  Sermons  in  Verse” 
containing  some  of  the  “finest  poetry 
of  its  type  ever  written  in  America.” 

Boy  in  the  Wind 
By  George  Dillon 

Fairly  good  poetry  by  the  associate 
editor  of  “Poetry.” 
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SCIENCE  &. 
TECHNOLOGY 


THE  FRIEDENSVILLE  ZINC  MINES 

Rewritten  from  Dr.  B.  L.  Miller's  Pamphlet,  on  the  Friedemville  Zinc  Mmes 

BY  C.  AV.  JOHNSON 


IT  is  an  interesting,  though  little  real- 
ized fact,  that  the  most  important 
zinc  deposits  in  Pennsylvania  are  lo- 
cated at  Friedensville,  in  the  Saucon 
Valley  about  three  miles  south  of  Beth- 
lehem. They  have  yielded  large  quanti- 
ties of  high  grade  ore  in  the  past  and 
may  be  expected  to  become  an  important 
factor  in  the  zinc  production  of  the  coun- 
try again,  although  the  mines  are  not 
operating  now.  Production  was  first 
started  in  1853,  and  from  that  time  on 
until  1893  approximately  $20,000,000 
worth  of  zinc  ore  was  taken  out  of  the 
mines  in  this  location.  In  1893  min- 
ing operations  stopped  in  all  the  mines, 
and  since  that  time  they  have  been 
idle.  With  the  exception  of  one  mine, 
the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  now  owns  all 
those  that  have  thus  far  been  opened. 
This  company  has  carried  on  extensive 
diamond  drilling  operations  at  various 
times,  but  the  results  of  these  are  not 
available  at  present. 

The  zinc  ore  has  been  found  in  pay- 
ing quantities  only  in  an  extremely  re- 
stricted area  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Friedensville,  and  about  half  a mile 
northwest  from  that  place.  Consider- 
able prospecting  has  been  done  over  a 
much  larger  area  throughout  the  Sau- 
con Valley  and  elsewhere  in  the  Allen- 


town region,  but  without  success.  Re- 
ports of  zinc  from  other  places  have 
been  circulated  at  many  times,  but  such 
reports,  lacking  authoritative  confirma- 
tion, have  been  neglected.  Traces  of 
zinc  have  been  found  in  some  limestone 
drill  cores  about  one  mile  west  of 
Friedensville,  in  the  limonite  iron  ores 
about  one  and  one-half  miles  west  of 
that  place,  and  in  the  Hellertown  cave, 
but  the  amounts  of  zinc  present  have 
been  so  slight  that  it  has  not  been 
thought  worth-while  to  prospect  these 
localities  for  zinc  to  any  great  extent. 

Up  until  the  nineteenth  century  iron 
was  the  only  economic  mineral  known 
to  the  Friedensville  region.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  an  unusual  mineral 
was  found  in  t h e soil  of  one  Jacob 
Ueberroth,  half  a mile  north  of  Fried- 
ensville. However,  since  no  one  was 
looking  for  anything  but  iron,  it  was 
not  until  several  years  later,  about 
1830,  that  a wagon-load  of  this  un- 
known substance  was  hauled  to  the 
Mary  Ann  iron  furnace  in  Berks  Coun- 
ty to  be  tested.  The  experiment  yielded 
no  metal  at  all,  which  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, since  the  ore  was  zinc,  and 
zinc  volatilizes  at  a temperature  far 
below  the  melting  point  of  iron.  Since 
no  metal  was  obtained  it  was  supposed 
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that  the  so-called  “ore”  was  worthless, 
and  no  further  experiments  were  made 
until  some  fifteen  years  later. 

In  1845  Andrew  Wittman,  after  stu- 
dying Overman’s  Metallurgy,  experi- 
mented with  the  ore  by  means  of  a 
small  crucible  in  a stove  and  obtained 
a few  globules  of  metal  but  did  not 
recognize  it  as  zinc. 

In  the  same  year  (1845)  Theodore 
William  Roepper,  a local  mineralogist, 
who  later  become  the  first  professor  of 
mineralogy  and  geology  in  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity, while  taking  an  afternoon’s 
stroll  in  the  vicinity  of  Friedensville, 
picked  up  a few  pieces  of  the  hitherto 
unknown  mineral  and  determined  it  to 
be  calamine.  He  conducted  experiments 
in  Lehman’s  foundry.  South  Bethlehem, 
where  he  succeeded  in  making  brass 
from  the  calamine  and  native  copper. 
He  did  not  succeed,  however,  in  mak- 
ing spelter. 

Roepper  induced  Robert  Earp,  a 
Philadelphia  importer,  to  examine  the 
deposit  and  obtain  a lease  on  the  Ueb- 
erroth farm.  This  being  done,  Earp 
mined  nine  tons  of  the  ore,  which  was 
shipped  to  England  in  one  of  Earp’s 
vessels  in  January,  1846.  The  temper- 
ature of  the  English  furnaces  being 
gauged  for  roasted  ore  was  not  high 
enough  for  the  calamine,  so  the  report 
came  back  that  the  ore  could  not  be 
used. 

Experiments  carried  on  in  this  coun- 
try finally  developed  a process  for  the 
manufacture  of  zinc  oxide  from  the 
calamine  ore  and  in  the  spring  of  1853 
Samuel  Wetherill  began  the  construc- 
tion of  furnaces  for  the  production  of 
the  oxide  according  to  a process  of  his 
own  invention.  The  furnaces  were 
erected  in  what  is  now  the  south  por- 
tion of  Bethlehem  (then  known  as 
Augusta).  They  had  a capacity  of 


2000  tons  per  annum,  were  completed 
October  12,  1853,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  zinc  oxide  was  produced  from 
the  Friedensville  ore  by  Wetherill’s 
“furnaces”  and  “tower”  process  com- 
bined with  Richard  Jones’  “bag”  pro- 
cess of  collecting.  This  process  was  de- 
scribed by  M.  S.  Henry  (History  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  pp.  236-7)  in  1860,  as 
follows : — 

‘•The  entire  process  of  manufacture  prac- 
ticed here  consists,  in  effect,  of  the  fol- 
lowing operations,  viz: — 

The  ore,  pulverized  and  mixed  with  coal, 
is  strongly  heated  in  furnaces  which  are 
fully  supplied  with  air ; the  metallic  zinc 
which  is  thereby  extracted  in  the  form  of 
vapor,  is  instantly  exidized,  and  the  oxide 
of  zinc  thus  formed,  being  an  exceedingly 
light  powder,  is  carried  immediately  from 
the  furnaces  by  a strong  artificial  draft, 
together  with  large  quantities  of  gases,  and 
such  ashes,  etc.,  as  are  light  enough  to, 
float  in  a current  of  air.  These  ashes  are 
taken  first  and  separated  and  deposited 
with  the  coarser  particles  of  zinc  oxide  in 
rooms  provided  for  the  purixjse;  a part  of 
the  pure  zinc  oxide  is  afterward  caught  in 
chambers,  and  finally  the  gases  are  all 
strained  out  by  an  immen.se  apparatus  of 
flannel  and  muslin  bags,  to  the  inner  sur- 
face of  which  the  last  and  finest  of  the 
zinc  oxide  adheres,  whence  it  is  removed 
at  proper  intervals. 

The  zinc  oxide  which  is  thus  collected  in 
the  chambers  and  bags,  is  in  the  form  of 
a very  white,  fine,  and  floculent  powder, 
which  is  compressed  by  proper  appartus 
into  much  smaller  bulk,  and  is  then  care- 
fully packed  into  strong,  tight,  paper-lined 
casks. 

The  manufacture  of  zinc  oxide  from 
the  Friedensville  ore  was  the  second 
successful  attempt  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States.  In  1852  the  New  Jer- 
sey Zinc  Co.,  in  their  works  at  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  had  begun  the  manufacture 
of  zinc  oxide  on  a commercial  scale. 
Their  output  for  1852  was  1,083  tons, 
and  for  1853,  1,805  tons, — altogether 
only  about  2,500  tons  had  been  pro- 


duced  in  the  country  before  the  be- 
ginning of  operations  at  Friedens- 
ville. 

On  May  2,  1855,  by  an  act  of  the 
Legislature,  the  Pennsylvania  and  Le- 
high Zinc  Co.,  with  a capitalization  of 
$1,000,000,  and  composed  of  the  same 
men  who  had  already  begun  operations, 
was  incorporated  “for  the  purpose  of 
mining  zinc  ore  in  the  counties  of  Le- 
high and  Northamptan, — of  manufac- 
turing zinc  paint,  metallic  zinc  and 
other  articles  from  said  ore,  and  of 
vending  the  same.” 

Attempts  to  produce  spelter  were 
early  made,  and  between  1854  and  1859 
Wetherill  carried  on  a series  of  ex- 
periments for  that  purpose.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  spelter  but  the  pro- 
cess he  developed  was  not  economical 
and  the  experiments  were  discontin- 
ued. His  method  was  to  heat  the  ore 
in  the  open  furnace  and  then  draw  the 
vaporized  oxide  through  incandescent 
anthracite  to  reduce  the  oxide.  He  made 
a few  tons  in  this  way. 

In  1857  Matthiessen  and  Hegler,  two 
young  men  fresh  from  the  School  of 
Mines  of  Freiberg,  Saxony,  obtained 
permission  to  experiment  in  the  plant 
which  the  company  had  erected  at 
Friedensville.  They  were  successful 
in  making  spelter  but  were  not  able  to 
make  satisfactory  terms  with  the  com- 
pany for  the  erection  of  a plant  of 
practicable  size. 

In  1859  Joseph  Wharton  contracted 
with  the  company  for  the  erection  of 
spelter  works  of  the  Belgian  type,  with 
retorts  made  of  materials  that  had  been 
found  to  be  sufficiently  refractory,  and 
brought  to  this  country  Louis  De  Gee 
of  Ougree,  Province  of  Liege,  Belgium, 
to  superintend  their  construction.  The 
Belgian  furnaces  proved  to  be  success- 
ful and  in  July,  1859,  the  first  spelter 


was  produced. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  up  to 
this  time  spelter  had  been  made  com- 
mercially at  only  one  place  in  the  coun- 
try. In  1835-36,  at  the  United  States 
arsenal  in  Washington,  the  first  brass 
was  produced  in  this  country.  It  was 
made  from  the  zincite  ore  found  at 
Franklin  Furnace  and  Stirling  Hill, 
N.  J.,  and  ore  from  Perkiomen,  Pa.,  and 
was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
standard  weights  and  measures  ordered 
by  Congress.  The  method  was  the  one 
knoAvn  for  hundreds  of  years  of  pro- 
ducing brass  from  native  copper  and 
zinc  ore.  The  process,  however,  was 
so  expensive  that  it  was  many  years 
before  any  other  attempts  were  made 
to  utilize  the  zinc  ores  of  this  country. 
The  first  regular  manufacture  of  spelt- 
er was  started  in  1850,  using  the  New 
Jersey  ores.  The  industry  did  not  meet 
with  much  success  for  several  years 
because  the  oxide  of  iron  in  the  frank- 
linite  of  the  ore  formed  a fusible  silic- 
ate with  the  siliceous  matter  of  the 
clay.  Thus  the  production  of  spelter 
from  the  Friedensville  ores  was  started 
only  a few  years  later  than  that  from 
the  New  Jersey  ores  and  the  furnaces 
erected  at  South  Bethlehem  were  the 
first  entirely  successful  zinc  furnaces 
in  the  United  States. 

On  February  16,  1860,  by  an  act  of 
the  Legislature,  the  name  of  the  com- 
pany was  changed  to  the  Lehigh  Zinc 
Company,  by  which  it  is  best  known. 
There  was  much  litigation  concerning 
the  ownership  of  the  property  until 
1861,  when  the  company  purchased  the 
land  outright. 

In  1864  and  1865  the  company  erect- 
ed a mill  for  rolling  sheet  zinc  with  a 
capacity  of  3,000  casks  or  1,680  tons 
per  year.  The  mill  started  operations 
in  April,  1865. 
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From  1853  to  1876  the  Lehigh  Zinc 
Co,  continued  to  operate  its  Friedens- 
ville  mines  without  interruption.  From 
the  beginning  of  operations  until  1875 
this  company  was  the  only  one  operat- 
ing in  the  district.  It  however,  never 
o^vned  the  property  of  the  Jacob  Cor- 
rell  estate  lying  just  west  of  the  Fried- 
ens\dlle  church.  This  property  was  or- 
iginally leased  by  the  Passaic  Zinc  Co., 
by  whom  it  was  sublet  to  the  Lehigh 
Zinc  Co.  on  high  royalties.  In  1875 
this  lease  expiring,  the  Bergen  Point 
Zinc  Co.  of  Bergen  Point,  N.  J.,  ob- 
tained the  lease  and  began  operations. 
For  about  a year,  therefore,  until  the 
closing  of  the  Lehigh  Zinc  Co.'s  oper- 
ations, there  were  two  companies  at 
work  in  the  region.  The  latter  com- 
pany continued  to  operate  until  1881. 

In  1881  Franklin  Osgood,  who  al- 
ready owned  on  interest  in  the  Correll 
mine,  purchased  the  Lehigh  Zinc  Co.’s 
property,  consisting  of  the  Ueberroth 
and  the  Old  Hartman  and  New  Hart- 
man mines,  and  organized  the  Fried- 
ensville  Zinc  Co.  New  smelters  were 
erected  at  the  Ueberroth  and  the  Old 
Hartman  and  Ne-w  Hartman  mines,  and 
from  1881  to  1885  the  ores  mined 
were  mainly  shipped  to  Bergen  Point, 
N.  J.,  but  after  March,  1866  were 
smelted  at  the  works. 

Mining  operations  at  the  Correll  and 
New  Hartman  mines  continued  with 
few  interruptions  to  November  1893, 
since  which  time  the  mines  have  all 
been  idle.  The  Ueberroth  mine  was 
worked  for  a while  in  1883  and  again 
for  a short  time  in  1886.  The  big  pump 
of  this  mine  was  run  from  September 
29,  1890  to  September  15,  1891,  but 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  the 
water  in  the  New  Hartman  mine. 

The  mining  operations  were  extreme- 
ly varied  in  their  character,  due  to  the 


highly  inconstant  conditions  of  the  ore 
bodies  themselves,  and  were  often  ac- 
companied by  almost  insurmountable 
difficulties,  A quite  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  ore  was  left  in  the  work- 
ings because  of  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  attendant  upon  its  removal. 

As  the  oxidized  ore  lay  at  the  surface 
in  a mixture  of  residual  clay  and  lime- 
stone boulders  it  was  natural  to  begin 
mining  by  the  open-pit  method.  At  the 
Ueberroth  mine,  where  the  ore  was 
first  discovered,  about  100,000  tons  of 
ore  were  removed  in  this  way.  On  the 
exhaustion  of  the  large  surface  pocket 
the  ore  was  followed  downward  along 
the  crevices  in  the  limestone,  which 
were  filled  with  loose  oxidized  ore.  On 
account  of  the  falling  of  large  masses 
of  limestone  open-pit  mining  was  finally 
abandoned.  Shafts  were  then  sunk  and 
the  ore  hoisted  through  them.  At  the 
Ueberroth  and  the  Old  Hai'tman  mines 
inclined  slopes  were  driven  to  the  deep- 
er-lying ore  bodies  to  the  southwest, 
and  from  them  levels  were  opened  along 
the  veins. 

The  instability  of  the  inclosing  lime- 
stone strata  required  much  timbering 
to  hold  the  rock  in  place,  and  many 
shafts  and  drifts  were  destroyed  by 
the  settling  of  great  masses  of  rock.  At 
the  Ueberroth  mine  several  shafts  had 
to  be  abandoned  for  this  reason. 

In  sinking  the  shafts  and  slopes  and 
in  driving  the  drifts  it  was  necessary 
to  remove  some  of  the  limestone.  Some 
of  this  material  was  hoisted  and  thrown 
on  the  dump,  but  a considerable  portion 
was  put  back  in  the  mine  to  fill  old 
stopes  and  to  underpin  loose  rock. 

Almost  at  the  beginning  of  mining 
the  water  problem  became  serious.  The 
shattered  and  cavernous  character  of 
the  limestones  of  the  Saucon  Valley 
permits  easy  passage  underground  so 


that  the  water  from  practically  the  en- 
tire upper  part  of  the  valley  readily 
found  its  way  into  the  mines  as  they 
were  deepened. 

At  the  depth  of  46  feet  the  flow  of 
water  was  very  strong,  and  at  a depth 
of  150  feet  it  became  necessary  to  in- 
stall what  was  at  that  time  the  largest 
pumping  engine  in  the  world.  This  en- 
gine, called  “The  President,”  was  start- 
ed Jan.  29,  1872,  and  was  run  contin- 
uously until  Oct.  28,  1876,  and  for  a 
few  short  periods  later.  This  one  en- 
gine had  a calculated  pumping  capac- 
ity of  12,000  gallons  a minute  from  a 
depth  of  300  feet  although  it  rarely  if 
ever  raised  that  quantity.  Most  of  the 
time  it  pumped  less  than  9,000  gallons 
a minute.  It  was  never  necessary  to 
run  all  the  pumps  at  their  full  capacity 
in  order  to  keep  the  works  free  of  wa- 
ter. Some  published  figures  that  give 
the  amount  of  water  pumped  are  great- 
ly exaggerated. 

The  quantity  of  water  pumped  from 
the  mines  suggested  a remote  source 
for  some  of  the  water,  but  calculations 
show  that  after  allowing  for  40  per 
cent  evaporation  rainfall  of  the  entire 
drainage  basin  of  Saucon  Creek  the 
amount  of  water  pumped  from  the 
mines  formed  only  about  one-third  of 
the  remaining  water  falling  in  the  val- 
ley. Hence  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  all  the  mine  waters  were 
of  local  meteoric  origin. 

When  the  big  engine  was  running 
and  pumping  the  water  from  the  Ueb- 
erroth mine  at  a depth  of  225  feet, 
practically  all  the  wells  and  springs  in 
the  Saucon  Valley  went  dry,  and  law- 
suits against  the  company  were  threat- 
ened. Wells  were  drained  as  far  to 
the  southwest  as  Limeport,  a distance 
of  4%  miles,  and  about  3%  miles  to  the 
east.  For  a time  the  city  of  Philadel- 


phia considered  a plan  to  run  a pipe 
line  from  the  mines  to  Philadelphia  as 
an  additional  source  of  water  supply. 

At  one  time  the  water  of  Saucon 
Creek,  at  a point  of  about  1%  miles 
southwest  of  the  mine,  entirely  disap- 
peared through  an  easy  passageway 
into  the  mine.  By  means  of  refuse 
thrown  into  the  creek  bed  the  opening 
was  sealed.  When  the  large  engine  was 
stopped  in  1876  the  creek  below  the 
mine  shrank  to  a small  part  of  its  for- 
mer volume,  and  it  regained  its  normal 
size  only  after  the  mine  had  filled  with 
water.  In  1868  the  pumping  cost  was 
said  to  be  $6  to  the  ton  of  ore,  and  in 
1876,  when  the  Ueberroth  mine  was 
closed,  the  pumping  cost  was  said  to  be 
$4  to  the  ton  of  ore,  the  greatest  item 
in  the  entire  mining  costs.  The  high 
cost  was  due  to  the  fact  that  only  one 
shift  was  worked  and  altogether  the 
daily  output  was  only  55  to  60  tons. 
For  the  same  cost  of  pumping  a much 
greater  output  could  have  been  made. 

On  account  of  the  different  treat- 
ment required  with  the  oxidized  ores 
(calamine  and  smithsonite)  and  the 
sulphide  ores  (sphalerite  associated 
with  pyrite)  and  the  difliculty  of  sep- 
arating them  if  they  should  become 
mixed,  the  mining  of  the  different  kinds 
of  ores  was  carried  on  separately  so  far 
as  possible.  In  some  places  sulphide  ore 
was  left  in  the  mines,  even  though  it 
could  have  been  easily  removed.  An 
additional  reason  for  not  removing  all 
the  sulphide  ore  encountered  was  the 
fact  that  this  ore  had  to  be  roasted  to 
remove  a large  part  of  the  sulphur  be- 
fore it  was  sent  to  the  furnaces,  and 
the  companies  were  in  danger  of  being 
enjoined  by  the  courts  if  the  sulphur 
fumes  at  Friedensville  or  South  Beth- 
lehem should  become  obnoxious.  It  is 
possible  that  if  the  mines  are  reopened 
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the  sulphur  gases  may  be  economically 
utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphur- 
ic acid.  The  greatest  drawback  to  the 
profitable  production  of  sulphuric  acid 
will  undoubtedly  be  the  large  amount 
of  limestone  necessarily  mined  with 
the  ore.  The  sulphide  ore  from  the 
Correll  mine  was  made  into  sulphuric 
acid  at  Bergen  Point,  N.  J.  For  a time 
the  project  was  profitable,  but  the  in- 
creasing amount  of  limestone  in  the 
ore  finally  caused  the  company  to  aban- 
don the  attempt  to  utilize  the  sulphur. 

The  ores  of  the  Friedensville  region 
are  remarkably  free  from  objectionable 
minerals  such  as  those  containing  lead, 
arsenic  and  antimony,  and  for  that 
reason  the  spelter  and  oxide  made 
from  them  always  command  the  high- 
est prices.  That  Lehigh  zinc  was 
acknowledged  to  be  the  purest  obtain- 
able at  that  time  is  well  shown  by  the 
following  extract  from  the  Engineer- 
ing and  Mining  Journal  of  June  12, 
1886. 

Lehigh  zinc,  or  spelter,  made  from  the 
ores  of  the  Friedensville  mines,  near  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.,  has  a world-wide  reputation  as 
the  purest  zinc  in  the  world,  and  as  spe- 
cially adapted  for  u.se  in  cartridge  making; 
in  fact,  it  is  the  only  zinc  yet  known  that 
will  make  a cartridge  that  will  never  ex- 
pand and  stick  in  the  gun  in  firing.  The 
Russian  and  Turkish  governments  long  ago 
recognized  this  fact,  and  during  their  last 
war  had  expert  commissions  in  this  coun- 
try testing  the  metal  made  into  cartridges 
for  them,  and  they  even  brought  over  ores 
from  other  countries  to  treat  here,  in  order 
to  determine  whether  the  high  quality  was 
due  to  any  special  treatment  here.  It  was 
fully  demonstrated  that  Lehigh  zinc  is  bet- 
ter than  any  other  because  the  ore  is  pur- 
er, containing  neither  arsenic  nor  lead,  and 
that,  with  Lake  copper,  it  formed  the  best 
cartridge  metal  yet  made.  Other  European 
nations  have  recognized  the  same  fact  by 
buying  here;  but  the  English  government, 
with  its  accustomed  “deliberateness,”  could 
not  accept  this  fact  without  expensive  ex- 


perience of  its  own.  Fortunately  this  ex- 
perience came  in  a little  instead  of  a great 
war.  In  fhe  Sudan  campaign,  it  is  said 
to  appear  beyond  doubt  from  evidence  col- 
lected by  Ivord  Beresford,  that  in  one  ac- 
tion with  the  Arabs  twenty-five  i>er  cent, 
of  the  rifles  were  at  one  time  useless  by 
the  jamming  of  the  Boxer  cartridge,  and  as 
this,  no  doubt,  greatly  increased  the  losses 
of  the  British,  and  lacked  but  little  of 
annihilating  the  baud  of  heroes  who  fought 
their  way  forward  in  their  vain  effort  to 
rescue  General  Gordon,  it  has  at  last  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  government, 
and  a contract  has  been  made  for  a large 
amount  of  Ber,genport  Company's  spelter, 
with  which  new  cartridges  are  now  being 
made.  The  price  paid  is  said  to  be  equiv- 
alent of  8%  cents  a pound. 

A common  belief  that  the  Friedens- 
ville mines  were  closed  on  account  of 
the  exhaustion  of  the  ore  is  incorrect, 
because  the  ore  bodies  were  as  large  in 
the  lowest  workings  as  near  the  sur- 
face, the  veins  gave  no  evidence  of  dy- 
ing out  as  the  depth  increased,  and  the 
sulphide  ores  showed  little  change  in 
tenor.  How  much  ore  remains  is  pure- 
ly a matter  of  conjecture,  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  mines 
can  still  furnish  a large  tonnage  of 
sulphide  ore  as  well  as  considerable 
calamine  and  smithsonite  ore. 

Another  reason  frequently  heard  for 
closing  the  mines  was  the  threatened 
litigation  by  the  farmers  whose  wells 
were  drained  by  the  pumping  that  was 
required  to  keep  the  mines  free  of  wa- 
ter. This  explanation  is  likewise  with- 
out foundation,  as  the  courts  have  re- 
peatedly upheld  the  principle  that  no 
mining  company  is  liable  for  damages 
incurred  by  the  withdrawal  of  water 
from  previous  users  so  long  as  this  is 
necessary  in  order  to  remove  the  ore 
and  the  water  is  neither  sold  nor  dis- 
posed of  in  such  a manner  as  to  dam- 
age other  property. 

The  chief  reason  why  the  Lehigh 
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Zinc  Co.  closed  its  mines,  which  con- 
sisted of  the  Ueberroth,  Old  Hartman, 
New  Hartman,  and  Three  Cornered 
Lot  mines,  in  1876,  was  its  inability 
to  compete  with  the  New  Jersey  Zinc 
Co.  in  the  manufacture  of  zinc  oxide 
made  from  the  zinc  ores  of  Stirling 
Hill  and  Franklin  Furnace,  N.  J.  or 
with  the  companies  operating  in  the 
Central  States  in  the  production  of 
spelter.  The  Lehigh  Zinc  Co.  owned 
the  Wetherill  patents  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  zinc  oxide,  and  had  previously 
prevented  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 
from  producing  zinc  oxide  from  the 
New  Jersey  ores  by  suit  for  infringe- 
ment of  patent.  The  Wetherill  patents 
having  expired  in  1876,  the  New  Jer- 
sey Zinc  Co.  was  about  to  enter  the 
field  with  new  oxide  furnaces.  As  it 
was  costing  the  Lehigh  Zinc  Co.  from 
$4  to  $6  for  each  ton  of  ore  raised 
merely  to  pump  the  water  from  the 
mines,  while  the  ore  at  Sterling  Hill, 
according  to  the  Engineering  and  Min- 
ing Journal  of  Sept.  30,  1876,  could  be 
loaded  on  the  cars  at  a cost  not  exceed- 
ing 75  cents  per  ton,  it  was  foreseen 
that  competition  would  be  ruinous  to 
the  Lehigh  Zinc  Co.  An  agreement  was 
therefore  made  by  which  the  Lehigh 
Zinc  Co.  closed  its  mines  and  contract- 
ed with  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  for 
1,000  tons  of  ore  a month  from  the 
New  Jersey  mines  for  a period  of  five 
years. 

Clerc,  who  was  familiar  with  the 
operations  of  the  Friedensville  mines  at 
that  time  says: — 

The  causes  which  led  to  extinction  of  the 
Lehigh  Zinc  Company  and  the  abandonment 
of  the  two  first  named  (Ueberroth  and  Old 
Hartman)  mines  were  briefly  these:  the 
impossibility  of  competing  successfully  in 
the  oxide  market  with  the  owners  of  the 
big  mine  in  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  patents  cover- 
ing the  oxide  process  left  them  free  to  take 
the  trade,  or  in  the  sheet  zinc  and  metal 


market  with  the  western  smelters  using 
cheaper  and  richer  ores,  at  a time  when  a 
general  depression  of  all  manufacturing 
enterprises  made  it  unsually  burdensome  to 
carry  the  heavy  bonded  indebtedness  dur- 
ing a period  oif  high  prices  and  general 
inflation  in  acquiring  mines  and  putting  up 
machinery  to  work  them.  Under  more 
favorable  circumstances  it  is  probable  that 
these  mines  could  have  been  profitably 
worked  for  years  to  come;  for  although  the 
pumping  expenses  were  heavy,  they  were 
not  excessive,  considered  as  a royalty  on 
the  ore,  and  these  charges  per  ton  would 
diminisli  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
ore  mined. 

College  Spirit 

{Continued  from  Page  25) 
unions,  for  athletic  games  and  which 
makes  him  lend  his  wherewithal  to  en- 
dowment drives.  Nietzche  claims  that 
selfish  motives  actuate  a man’s  feelings 
and  actions  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
motives.  Can  it  be  purely  selfishness 
which  makes  the  alumnus  of  a class  of 
twenty,  thirty  or  fifty  years  ago  return 
to  the  campus  or  lend  his  support  to 
the  institution  which  demanded  so 
much  of  him  in  his  youth?  If  that  is 
the  case,  from  whence  does  his  selfish 
return  come?  Merely  in  the  revival  of 
that  feeling  of  miniature  patriotism 
which  stirs  us  all  at  the  thought  of  our 
Alma  Mater,  college  spirit. 

Mark  Twain,  The  Pessimist 

{Continued  from  Page  18) 
wife  and  to  the  will  of  society  in  which 
he  lived.  And  all  the  while  the  artis- 
tic in  him  lay  smouldering,  stunted 
and  dwarfed. 

Of  course,  I do  not  say  that  Mark 
Twain  was  unwillingly  a slave.  This 
passion  for  fame  and  fortune,  for  the 
limelight,  was  his,  and  he  labored  in 
it.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  his  smould- 
ering desire  for  something  beautiful. 
He  feared  that  something  was  wrong, 
and  the  unrest  disturbed  him.  So  oft- 
en he  sought  corroboration.  Was  he  a 


mere  entertainer  of  the  masses?  he 
would  ask  himself.  Surely  he  must  be 
something  more  than  that.  In  his 
own  words,  “Everybody  reads  it,  and 
that’s  something.  It  surely  isn’t  per- 
nicious, or  the  most  acceptable  persons 
would  get  tired  of  it.”  Arnold  Ben- 
nett has  said  that  his  stuff  was  for 
rudimentary  minds!  And  Mark  Twain 
feared  it  was  so.  He  knew  that  he 
was  a mere  journalist  of  the  wit  and 
humor  type,  that  he  was  no  artist.  Yet 
he  wanted  to  be  an  artist.  And  he 
dared  not  even  attempt  it.  The  cost 
of  being  one  demanded  too  great  a sac- 
rifice. He  appealed  though,  for  cor- 
roboration. He  feasted  on  words  of 
praise,  on  shows  of  admiration.  They 
all  went  a long  way  in  the  cause  of 
rationalization  for  perhaps,  he  thought, 
he  was  an  artist,  something  more  than 
a mere  humorist,  more  than  an  appeal- 
er to  the  masses.  But  one  cannot  go 
on  always  rationalizing.  There  are 
times  when  the  realization  of  what  one 
really  is  is  too  strong  for  the  office 
of  rationalization.  And  it  proved  too 
strong  for  Mark  Twain. 

So  we  see  him  drawing  on  in  years. 
And  the  conviction  of  what  he  really 
is  and  what  all  of  humanity  around  him 
really  is  grows  stronger  and  stronger. 
He  sees  that  he  has  been  unable  to  ex- 
press the  truth.  He  had  been  earnestly 
seeking  to  form  a noble  concept  of  life. 
He  would  have  set  before  him  a beau- 
tiful vision.  He  saw  the  Hell  in  men’s 
lives;  he  saw  what  miserable  creatures 
they  were,  what  lies  they  lived,  what 
flimsy  attempts  they  made  to  find  hap- 
piness. And  his  pity  went  out  to  them. 
But  he  could  not  build  up  for  himself 
a philosophy  that  would  satisfy  his 
own  ideal  for  his  own  contemplation 
and  inward  peace,  such  a vision,  which, 
as  Dante  said,  gives  rise  to  works  of 
peace  and  purification.  He  was  un- 
able to  do  this  because  he  was  un- 


trained, because  all  his  life  he  had 
moved  about  among  untrained  people 
and  had  succumbed  to  a lowly  outlook. 

What  then,  would  you  expect?  Here 
is  a man  who  is  baffled.  All  through 
his  life  the  acquisitive  in  him  has  been 
fed  and  nourished  by  every  influence. 
The  desire  to  reach  fame  and  fortune 
had  become  almost  a religion.  Oaths 
to  his  mother,  oaths  to  his  wife,  oaths 
to  his  dead  ones.  And  all  the  time 
those  inner  misgivings,  that  realization 
that  he  has  failed  to  vision  life,  those 
festerings  of  conscience  that  tell  him 
he  is  not  what  he  was  to  be,  that  he 
himself  had  lived  a lie.  Did  he  not 
swear  he  would  write  an  autography 
that  would  paint  him  as  he  was,  that 
would  blacken  his  name,  that  would 
cause  even  “his  heirs  and  assigns  to 
be  burnt  alive.”  This  he  lacked  the 
courage  to  do,  and  it  rankled  within 
him.  Was  it  not  inevitable  that  he 
should  become  the  pessimist,  to  wax 
cynical,  to  despise  the  human  race  “as 
Byron  did,  and  for  the  same  reason?” 

Now  add  to  all  this,  if  you  will,  the 
effect  of  the  misfortunes  that  befell 
the  man:  the  death,  first,  of  his  father, 
then  of  his  sister,  then  of  his  brother, 
then  of  his  daughter,  and  then  of  his 
wife — all  of  whom  he  loved  with  devo- 
tion; and  to  these,  the  series  of  bank- 
ruptcies he  endured,  the  continual 
swaying  of  his  fortunes.  See  how, 
each  time  at  the  death  of  a loved  one, 
he  goaded  himself  with  remorse,  tak- 
ing upon  himself  the  blame  for  their 
deaths,  cursing  himself  for  not  having 
treated  them  differently.  What  be- 
comes now  of  the  claim  that  the  pes- 
simism of  Mark  Twain  was  a mere 
pose?  Life  had  baffled  the  man;  he 
could  not  loosen  the  bonds  that  his  life 
had  bound  him  with,  and  he  was  pow- 
erless to  bring  before  himself  a vision 
of  the  ideal  for  his  own  contemplation 
and  inward  peace. 


Joy-Riding  With  Anatole 

{Contvrmed  from  Page  30) 
Angels”  and  other  appropriate  titles. 
These  young  men  and  women  are  also 
said  to  write  papers  on  such  up-to-date 
topics  as  free  love  and  birth  control. 
Mr.  Pierre,  of  the  class  of  umpty-ump, 
would  have  written  a monograph  to 
show  that  George  Washington  never 
existed;  that  he  is  but  a form  of  the 
Sun-myth ; and  that  his  twelve  generals 
are  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  He 
would  admit,  of  course,  that  more  than 
twelve  are  mentioned  in  the  accounts 
as  we  have  them,  but  he  would  explain 
these  extra  names  as  interpolations  of 
scholiasts,  who  wished  to  curry  favor 
with  rich  patrons.  He  would  have 
written  likewise  a paper  on  the  crim- 
inal negligence  of  the  old  woman  who 
lived  in  a shoe,  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  economics  and  sociology 
but  also  of  eugenics. 

When  Anatole  spoke  of  characters  in 
the  New  Testament  he  was  not  openly 
irreverent.  He  tells  of  his  story  and 
allows  us  any  inference  we  may  chose 
to  make. 

In  the  story  of  Balthasar,  even  as  do 
many  reverent  souls,  he  went  deeper 
into  the  matter  than  the  simple  facts 
as  told  in  the  scriptural  account.  He 
speculated  as  to  the  motivation  of  the 
visit  of  the  wise  men.  The  black  man, 
for  example.  Why  did  he  leave  his  home 
in  Africa,  where  he  lived  with  all  the 
pomp  and  glory  of  a king,  for  accord- 
ing to  tradition  he  was  one  of  three 
kings?  Why  should  a king  leave  all 
that  is  highest  in  earthly  splendor  and 
magnificence  to  seek  the  star  which 
leads  to  the  realization  of  eternal  truth  ? 
The  great  man,  hurled  suddenly  into 
prison,  may  seek  the  consolations  of 
philosophy  but  why  should  a king,  in 
the  midst  of  earthly  pleasures,  abdicate 


and  wander  in  search  of  infinite  good? 
Ah!  he  had  lost  that  which  he  loved. 
What  did  he  love?  — The  Queen  of 
Saba.  With  the  seer  and  the  dean  of 
his  court  he  had  gone  a twelve  day 
journey  to  the  city  of  Saba,  in  the  hope 
of  making  a commercial  treaty.  But 
he  is  only  twenty-two  years  old  and,  as 
the  camels  make  their  way  through  the 
desert,  he  listens  not  to  the  wise  coun- 
sels of  Sembobitis,  who  tries  to  teach 
him  the  infiuence  of  the  planets  and  the 
virtues  of  precious  stones.  He  amuses 
himself  by  watching  the  little  jackals 
with  their  pointed  ears  as  they  appear, 
sitting  on  their  tails  along  the  horizon 
of  the  sandy  waste.  Now  little  jackals 
on  the  edge  of  the  Egyptian  desert 
have  always  been  a warning  to  saintly 
men  from  Saint  Anthony  down.  But 
Balthasar  was  young  and  had  never 
heard  of  Saint  Anthony  and  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  meaning  of  little 
jackals.  So  he  goes  plump  into  the 
toils  of  Balkis,  the  queen,  who  inveigles 
him  into  a slumming  expedition  into 
the  night  life  of  the  city  of  Saba,  be- 
cause, insooth,  she  wants  a new  sensa- 
tion. She  wishes  to  enjoy  the  delights 
of  being  in  real  danger,  she  longs  for 
the  thrill  of  being  intensely  frightened. 
The  net  result  of  his  love  for  Balkis,  is 
a knife-thrust  in  the  stomach  and 
when  he  comes  out  from  the  care  of 
his  friends,  the  lady  doesn’t  seem  to  re- 
member him,  in  fact,  she  suggests  that 
too  much  palm-wine  wasn’t  good  for 
him.  You  say  this  story  isn’t  true.  On 
the  contrary  it  is  so  true  that  it  often 
repeats  itself.  Balthasar  isn’t  the  only 
young  man  of  twenty-two,  who  has 
tried  to  show  Balkis  the  town  and  has 
waked  up  in  the  hospital  with  a knife- 
wound  in  his  body.  “As  he  had  lost  that 
which  he  loved,  he  resolved  to  conse- 
crate himself  to  wisdom  and  become  a 


magi.”  This  then  is  the  motive  of  his 
wisdom?  He  had  lost  what  he  loved. 
“Balthasar,  having  resolved  to  be  a 
magi,  had  built  a tower  from  which 
he  might  view  the  expanses  of  heaven 
and  study  the  stars.  It  was  built  in 
less  than  two  years  and,  to  set  up  this 
tower,  he  had  spent  the  entire  fortune 
of  the  king  his  father.”  It  was  a rath- 
er expensive  two  year  course  in  astron- 
omy but  it  made  him  forget  Balkis. 
Balthasar  however  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion: “There  is  no  truth  except  that 
which  is  divine  and  that  which  is  di- 
vine is  hidden  from  us.  In  vain  we 
seek  the  truth.  Behold,  however,  I have 
discovered  a new  star  in  the  sky.  It  is 
beautiful,  it  seems  living  and  when  it 
shines,  one  would  say  that  it  is  a 
heavenly  eye  that  seems  to  gently  beck- 
on. I think  I hear  it  calling  me.  Sem- 
bobitis,  behold  this  charming  and  mag- 
nificent star.”  But  Sembobitis  did  not 
see  the  star  because  he  would  not  see 
it.  Learned  and  old,  he  loved  not  new 
things.  Anatole,  did  he  see  the  star? 
Did  he  ever  feel  the  attraction  of  the 
star?  Did  he  ever  hear  it  calling  him? 
We  have  reason  to  believe  he  did.  Did 
his  love  for  Greek  satyrs  and  his  ad- 
miration for  Greek  poetry  transform 
him  into  a nymph-chasing  faun?  Did 
he  forget  all  astromical  investigation  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  drunken  Sil- 
enus,  who  woke  from  his  sleep,  with 
his  cheeks  smeared  with  mulberry 
juice?  Sembobitis  didn’t  see  the  star 
because  he  did  not  wish  to  see  it.  Is 
belief  a matter  of  volition?  “On  earth” 
says  the  Douay  version,  “peace  to  men 
of  good  will.” 

In  the  story  of  the  Procurator  of  Ju- 
dea, Anatole  says  nothing  derogatory 
of  the  Christ,  he  simply  omits  him 
where  we  rather  expect  to  find  him. 
This  story  introduces  us  to  Pontius 


Pilate  and  his  friend  Lamia.  Lamia 
had  fallen  into  the  bad  graces  of  the 
best  society  in  Rome  on  account  of  his 
unconventional  manner  of  distributing 
wild  oats.  He  was  exiled  from  the  met- 
ropolis and  banished  to  Syria.  There 
he  formed  a friendship  with  the  pro- 
curator, who,  no  doubt,  found  relief 
from  the  eternal  bickerings  of  the  un- 
ruly Jews,  in  the  conversation  of  this 
gilded  youth,  who  could  tell  him  the 
most  recent  gossip  of  the  Roman  forum 
and  the  latest  joke  on  the  Sacred  Way. 
He  rather  liked  Lamia  but  did  not  hes- 
itate to  remonstrate  with  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  conduct,  which  did  not 
seem  befitting  the  dignity  of  a high 
class  Roman  patrician.  Pilate,  although 
not  a fundamentalist,  was  an  austere 
upholder  of  the  majesty  of  the  Roman 
religion  and  the  Roman  state.  He  had 
rigid  ideas  as  to  the  duty  of  man  in 
society.  Lamia  should  have  married 
and  had  a family.  But  Pilate’s  reli- 
gion and  his  philosophy  were  in  quite 
different  mental  compartments.  The 
man  who  made  the  somewhat  skeptical 
remark  about  truth,  evidently  found 
a sympathetic  spot  in  Anatole’s  heart. 
He  felt  that  perhaps  posterity  had 
done  a great  injustice  to  the  Procura- 
tor of  Judea.  The  trouble  with  Pon- 
tius was  that  he  could  see  the  subject 
races  from  no  other  standpoint  than 
that  of  the  Roman  patrician.  He  nev- 
er would,  and  probably  never  could, 
see  the  facts  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
subject  race.  His  endeavor  to  deal 
Avith  the  turbulent  Israelites  according 
to  the  dictates  of  absolute  justice,  as  he 
saw  it,  kept  him  continually  in  hot 
water.  He  looked  upon  the  quarrelling 
people  of  Jerusalem  with  disdain  and 
did  not  even  try  to  understand  their 
religious  point  of  view.  Therefore,  he 
Vv^as  always  being  overruled  by  the  Pro- 


consul  at  Damascus,  who  understood 
that  religion  is  a fundamental  force  in 
society,  which  a statesman  must  com- 
prehend and  conciliate.  If  France  had 
had,  in  modern  Damascus,  a modern 
Vitellius,  or  a man  like  Ljautey  of  Mor- 
occan fame,  she  would  have  had  less 
trouble  in  harmonizing  Arab,  Maronite, 
and  Druse. 

A new  emperor  was  on  the  throne; 
years  had  gone  by  and  Lamia  was  al- 
lowed to  return  to  his  native  land.  An 
old  man  now,  with  the  infirmities  of 
age,  he  seeks  relief  at  Baiae.  With  the 
mouth  of  Hell  but  a few  miles  distant, 
there  is  enough  free  sulphur  about  to 
make  Baiae  a suitable  health  resort. 
Lamia  climbs  up  the  hill  behind  the 
town  and  lies  down.  His  dreams  are 
interrupted  by  a litter  coming  up  the 
path.  He  recognizes  his  old  friend 
Pontius  Pilate,  who  invites  him  to  din- 
ner for  the  following  day.  As  they  re- 
cline at  their  meal,  they  talk  over  old 
times.  But  soon  Lamia  is  no  longer 
listening  to  the  wise  words  of  Pontius, 
his  mind  is  back  with  the  dancing  girls 
he  used  to  see  in  Jerusalem.  The  most 
beautiful  of  them  all  had  been  convert- 
ed and  had  become  the  follower  of  a 
young  preacher  from  Galilee.  “Pilate 
do  you  remember  a young  man  named 
Christus?”  Pilate  raises  his  hand  to 
his  forehead  in  thought  for  a moment 
and  then  answers,  “No,  I don’t  remem- 
ber any  such  man.” 

But  when  he  comes  to  speak  of 
Christ,  the  saviour,  nothing  can  be 
more  reverent  than  the  story  of  Le 
Christ  de  VOcean.  He  did  not  identify 
the  great  Nazarene  with  God,  but  seems 
to  have  had  great  respect  for  him.  He 
did  not  blame  Christ  for  Christianity. 
In  Penguin  Isle,  it  is  only  the  Church’s 
conception  of  Christ  as  God  that  he 
ridicules,  when  he  makes  him  the  mod- 


erator of  the  Heavenly  Synod,  as  they 
meet  to  discuss  the  consequences  of 
Saint  Mael’s  mistake  in  baptising  the 
penguins.  According  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  church,  here  was  a difficult  prob- 
lem to  be  solved,  at  least  to  Anatole 
France’s  way  of  thinking. 

Anatole  France  not  only  investigated 
various  forms  of  religion,  but  also 
dipped  into  occultism,  mysticism,  spir- 
itism and  mesmerism.  Of  all  these,  he 
seems  to  have  found  nothing  in  which 
he  could  put  any  faith  except  perhaps 
in  fairies.  He  says  he  believes  in 
fairies.  When  Maude  Adams  played 
Peter  Pan,  she  used  to  appeal  to  the 
audience  for  an  expression  of  their  be- 
lief in  the  fairies.  “For,”  she  explained, 
“the  very  existence  of  the  fairy  depends 
upon  your  belief  in  him.”  The  vote  of 
faith  in  the  fairies  was  always  unani- 
mous. It  would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
play,  if  she  had  not  managed  to  cap- 
ture the  audience.  Did  Anatole  really 
believe  in  fairies?  In  the  twilight  re- 
gion of  his  literary  imagination  he  was 
quite  sure  that  he  did.  Sylvestre  Bon- 
nard really  saw  the  little  lady  seated  on 
the  Chronique  de  Nuremberg.  She 
really  did  take  a handful  of  hazel  nuts 
from  the  bag  at  her  girdle  and,  crack- 
ing them  with  her  teeth,  she  really 
did  throw  them  at  his  nose.  “Mon- 
sieur Sylvestre  Bonnard,”  she  said, 
“you  are  nothing  but  a pedant.  The 
smallest  urchin,  who  runs  about  the 
streets,  is  better  acquainted  with  me 
than  all  the  bespectacled  fellows  in 
your  institutes  and  your  academies. 
To  know,  that  is  nothing.  To  imagine, 
that  is  the  whole  thing.  Nothing  ex- 
ists which  one  doesn’t  imagine.  I am 
imaginary.  That  is  what  you  may  call 
real  existence,  I should  say!  One  calls 
up  my  image  as  in  a dream  and  I ap- 
pear. Everything  is  but  a dream  and 
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since  nobody  ever  dreams  of  you,  Syl- 
vestre  Bonnard,  you  are  the  one  that 
doesn’t  exist.  I charm  the  world.  I am 
everywhere,  in  the  ray  of  moonlight,  in 
the  leafy  branches  of  the  whispering 
trees,  in  the  white  vapors  that  each 
morning  arise  from  the  prairies,  every- 
where! To  see  me  is  to  love  me.  I 
make  little  children  smile,  I give  wit 
to  the  stupidest  of  nurses.  Bending 
over  the  cradle,  I console  and  I lull  to 
sleep  and  you  doubt  that  I exist.  Syl- 
vestre  Bonnard,  your  warm  dressing 
gown  covers  the  skin  of  a jackass.” 

One  grudge  Anatole  had  against  the 
Saints  and  holy  sisters  in  his  stories  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  They  preached  against 
the  harmless  fairies,  called  them  dev- 
ils and  drove  them  from  their  home  at 
the  flower-begarlanded  tree.  “Let  me 
whisper  in  your  ear:  these  pious  per- 
sonages have  not  caused  to  perish  the 
least  little  diety.  They  defy  the  holy- 
water  brush  of  the  Saints.  As  long  as 
there  are  woods  and  meadows  and  hills, 
there  will  always  be  fairies.  They  are 
the  beauty  of  the  world.  That  is  why 
they  will  never  perish.” 

Yes,  he  believed  in  fairies  and  proved 
it  by  etymology. 

“Fee,  in  Italian  fata,  in  English  fate, 
comes  from  the  Latin  fatum  and  signi- 
fies destiny.  Fairies  are  the  product 
of  the  gentlest  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  tragic  of  conceptions,  the  most 
intimate  and  the  most  universal  con- 
ception of  human  life It  is  quite 

true  that  a fairy  is  the  godmother  of 


each  one  of  us  and  that,  bent  above  our 
cradle,  she  makes  us  gifts,  either  happy 
or  terrible,  which  we  will  keep  through- 
out our  life.” 

In  the  Garden  of  Epicurus,  it  is  said 
that:  “When  we  say  LIFE,  we  under- 
stand activity  of  organized  substance, 
under  the  conditions  in  which  we  see 
it  manifest  on  the  earth.  But  it  may 
well  be  that  life  is  also  produced  in 
different  environments  at  very  high 
temperatures,  or  very  low  ones,  under 
inconceivable  forms.  It  is  even  pos- 
sible that  it  may  be  produced  in  an  eth- 
ereal form  quite  near  us,  in  our  atmos- 
phere, in  fact,  and  that  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  angels,  which  we  will  never 
be  able  to  know,  because  knowledge 
supposes  a relation,  and  between  them 
and  us  such  a relation  could  not  exist.” 
What,  could  not  exist!  How  do  we 
know  that!  So  Mr.  France  delves  into 
the  occult.  He  studies  Cabalistic  for- 
mulas, and  the  whole  crew  of  writers 
on  mysterious  influences. 

As  our  friend  never  seemed  to  ac- 
quire anything  more  from  his  erudition 
in  occult  lore  than  the  satisfaction  of 
an  omnivorous  curiosity,  and  since  he 
appeared  to  use  his  learning  only  to 
furnish  mysterious  backgrounds  for 
tales  of  love  and  adventure,  a discus- 
sion of  his  studies  in  these  fields  does 
not  seem  germane  to  the  question  of 
his  belief. 

Editor’s  Note: — 

In  the  next  issue  of  the 
Review,  Prof.  Fox  continues 
this  interesting  discussion  on 
Anatole  France. 


New  Clothes  For  Lehigh 

{Continued  from  Page  27) 
are  worthless.  “The  Review”  is  at- 
tempting to  grow  fruit  in  Lehigh’s 
aesthetic  desert,  how  effectively,  it  is 
too  early  to  say.  Thirdly,  there  are  the 
student  organizations.  Of  these,  the 
social  and  athletic  honorary  societies, 
which  make  no  pretence  to  intellectual 
predilictions,  may  be  set  aside  with  one 
comment.  There  remain  the  scholas- 
tic societies,  and  they,  except  for  rare 
blooms,  are  withered  and  lifeless.  The 
honorary  societies  have  members  chief- 
ly because  they  are  honorary,  and  the 
non-honorary  type  are  struggling  to 
survive. 

The  Beaux  Arts  Society  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  this  lassitude.  Here, 
an  organization  which  should  be  a vital 
part  of  the  extra-curricular  activities 
of  fhe  arts  group  of  students,  is  com- 
pletely sterile  of  creative  work.  The 
meetings  usually  consist  of  a lecture, 
followed  by  a vigorous  debate  by  the 
faculty  members.  With  few  exceptions, 
the  students  sit  back,  feign  a deep  in- 
terest, and  hope  the  while,  that  the  fac- 
ulty will  improve  their  marks  because 
of  this  interest  in  the  things  of  the 
mind.  Or,  possibly  they  belong  be- 
cause it  will  be  nice  to  have  the  family 
back  home  read  “Beaux  Arts  Society” 
beneath  their  picture  in  the  “Epitome.” 
After  the  discussion,  a truce  is  de- 
clared; refreshments  are  served  and, 
at  last,  the  students  come  into  their 
own.  It  cannot  even  be  said,  in  defense 
of  the  students,  that  this  organization 
lacks  leaders  or  interesting  subjects. 
There  always  have  been,  and  probably 
will  continue  to  be,  both  faculty  mem- 
bers and  a few  students  who  are  ac- 
tually interested  in  the  society  and  its 
aims.  The  meetings  are  widely  an- 
nounced and  vital  topics  are  chosen, 


yet  the  lack  of  interest  continues.  To 
judge  from  this,  whenever  some  fero- 
cious conservative  denounces  our  uni- 
versities as  hot-beds  of  radicalism,  Le- 
high may  plead  not  guilty;  and  it  may 
equally  plead  not  guilty  when  the  Upton 
Sinclairs  assert  that  college  students 
are  being  brought  up  to  aid  the  plutoc- 
racy of  industrial  lords.  Lehigh  stu- 
dents are  neither  radical,  conservative 
nor  liberal — they  are  nothing. 

Some  hope  may  be  founded  in  the 
statistics  of  the  college  librarian  which 
show  that  there  has  been  a large  in- 
crease of  reading  among  the  students. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  estimate  how 
much  is  due  to  increased  intellectual 
and  aesthetic  interests,  and  how  much 
is  the  result  of  larger  assignments  of 
“outside  reading”  by  the  professors. 

In  President  Richard’s  report,  in 
the  budget  (Table  4,  pp.  59)  one  hun- 
dred dollars  is  set  aside  for  music  for 
fifteen  hundred  students,  and  one  thou- 
sand dollars  for  college  lectures.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  are  the  benefits 
resulting  from  a better-paid,  and 
slightly  larger  arts  department.  But 
these  improvements  are  not  nearly 
enough,  and  they  are  not  directed  upon 
a line  which  will  better  the  conditions, 
for,  they  are  proposed  to  aid  the  wel- 
fare of  our  present  student  body,  and 
our  present  student  body  is  not  one 
which  can  ever  have  intellectual  aes- 
thetic interests.  It  is  high  time  that  we 
recognize  this  fact,  and  realize  that 
Lehigh  in  its  present  state  will  never 
attract  any  other  type  of  students. 
What  few  have  been  so  deluded  as  to 
believe  the  opposite  of  this  are  now 
paying  for  their  earlier  illusions. 

But  all  the  pretty  speeches  made  at 
this  institution  are  addressed  to  this 
mythical  group  of  intellectually  in- 
clined students;  and,  if  the  words  of 


administrative  officers  are  to  be  taken 
seriously,  it  is  this  group  which  is  de- 
sired at  Lehigh.  It  is  necessary,  then, 
to  build  up  a student  body,  in  the  arts 
department,  in  whose  lives  these  inter- 
ests vill  have  some  place. 

Taking  other  colleges  and  universi- 
ties as  examples,  there  are  two  ways 
of  building  up  the  desired  student  body. 
Either  there  must  be  a very  large  arts 
department,  or  it  must  remain  small, 
and  all  the  forces  of  the  university 
must  be  concentrated  to  make  it  pre- 
eminent. Universities  with  large  arts 
departments,  whatever  other  failings 
they  may  have,  at  least  possess  a group 
of  students  with  intellectual  aesthetic 
interests.  Along  with  their  glaring  im- 
perfections, we  must  grant  them  that; 
and  Lehigh,  which  does  not  have  these 
imperfections,  has  nothing. 

A second  method  is  to  emulate  the 
smaller  colleges  which  have  made  the 
arts  departments  the  center  of  their 
endeavors,  have  expended  a 1 1 their 
money  and  labor  in  gaining  for  it  the 
status  and  students  of  a fine  college. 
But  Lehigh  cannot  do  this,  it  can  neith- 
er allow  the  arts  college  to  expand,  nor 
concentrate  on  it  because  the  arts  de- 
partment must  always  he  subsidiary  to 
the  technical  departments. 

The  technical  departments,  as  long  as 
they  remain  technical,  will  never  be  the 
residence  of  intellectual  and  aesthetic 
inclinations,  apart  from  the  purely  sci- 
entific ones.  Individuals  in  those  groups 
may  and  do  harbor  them,  but  the  mass 
of  students  cannot  be  interested  in 
them.  Moreover,  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
draw  their  attention  from  their  special- 


ized subjects;  they  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  the  interest  which  they  have, 
in  the  work  they  do.  If  our  present 
college  group  were  as  much  interested 
in  their  own  subjects  as  the  engineers 
are  in  technical  studies,  this  discussion 
would  be  unnecessary.  But,  until  the 
arts  department  is  made  attractive 
enough  to  gain  an  arts  group  which  is 
seriously  interested  in  the  work,  this 
will  not  be  the  case. 

It  is  well  and  good,  if  the  administra- 
tive body  of  Lehigh  so  desires,  to  keep 
the  arts  college  a grown-up  boy  in  short 
trousers,  running  along  behind  its  more 
fortunate  brethren,  but  it  is  hardly  fair 
to  do  this  under  the  guise  of  an  intellec- 
tual institution.  A little  educational 
honesty,  a few  plain  words,  and  a clear 
enunciation  of  academic  policy  will  go 
a long  way.  Either  Lehigh’s  arts  de- 
partment must  be  made  pre-eminent, 
or  it  is  time  to  say,  “Lehigh  is  an  en- 
gineering school,  primarily ; we  have  no 
place  in  the  arts  department  for  stu- 
dents with  intellectual  aspirations. 
Since  we  can’t  give  you  what  you  need, 
we  won’t  cheat  you  into  coming  to  a 
university  where,  aside  from  the  class- 
rooms and  books  you  will  find  little  that 
is  beautiful  and  fine.” 

If  there  is  anything  else  to  the  ques- 
tion, any  handicaps  which  the  student 
does  not  know,  it  is  only  fair  to  state 
them;  if  there  is  any  administrative 
policy  in  regard  to  this  subject  which 
is  misrepresented,  that  also  ought  to  be 
known.  But  let  us  not  be  able  to  say, 
“And  the  lords  of  the  bed-chamber  took 
greater  pains  than  ever  to  appear  hold- 
ing up  a train,  although  in  reality, 
there  was  no  train  to  hold.” 
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Lehigh  Football  — 

’84,  ’85,  ’86,  ’87 

{Continued  from  Page  34) 
this  most  popular  out-of-door  game. 
Another  satisfactory  feature  is  that 
the  season  has  been  a decided  financial 
success.  Surely  football  is  booming  at 
Lehigh.” 

Swarthmore  was  defeated  to  open 
the  1887  season  by  a 24  to  0 score. 
About  this  time,  the  first  freshman 
game  against  Lafayette  was  played 
by  the  first  year  teams,  the  latter  win- 
ning 10  to  0. 

THE  FIRST  GAME  WITH 
PRINCETON 

The  first  game  against  Princeton 
was  played  a week  later.  The  score 
was  80  to  0 in  their  favor.  According 
to  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  Burr, 
the  Lehigh  adherents  were  not  discour- 
aged by  this  score  for  apparently  we 
were  not  considered  in  Princeton’s 
class.  The  attendance  was  noted  as 
five  hundred  which  was  considered 
very  large. 

Dickinson  was  defeated  the  follow- 
ing week,  20  to  0,  and  it  was  on  Oc- 
tober 29,  1887  that  Lafayette  was  de- 
feated for  the  first  time. 

LAFAYETTE  BEATEN 

The  score  was  10  to  4,  and  “the  spec- 
tators numbered  at  least  700.  The  scene 
at  the  close  of  the  game  was  extraor- 
dinary ; hats  and  canes  flew  promis- 
cuously about.  Cheer  upon  cheer  rent 
the  air,  and  the  players  were  carried 
triumphantly  off  the  field.”  This  de- 
scription surely  seems  tame  compared 
to  the  one  which  it  is  hoped  will  appear 
in  the  Sunday  and  Monday  papers  of 
November  25  and  26,  1928. 

“In  the  evening  the  victory  was  cel- 
ebrated by  a procession  and  a general 
good  time.  The  President,  Dr.  Coppee, 


Prof.  Williams  and  several  others  were 
visited  and  made  short  speeches  con- 
gratulating the  team  on  the  victory.” 

This  was  the  first  year  that  the  ath- 
letic grounds  were  “sodded.”  An  elec- 
trical (presumably  an  undergraduate) 
offered  a stipulated  sum  if  others  would 
contribute  similar  amounts  for  this 
purpose.  Some  teams  had  refused  to 
play  Lehigh  on  the  home  grounds  be- 
cause of  the  condition  and  hard  sur- 
face of  the  field. 

The  following  week,  Lehigh  played 
Penn,  the  latter  winning  6 to  4.  “The 
play  was  exceedingly  rough,  Schell  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Graham  of  Lehigh 
were  ruled  off  on  account  of  slugging. 
Lehigh  lost  through  the  lack  of  a single 
good  kicker  and  any  attempt  at  ward- 
ing the  opposing  team  off  the  runner.” 
In  other  words  there  was  a noticeable 
lack  of  interference  so  that  two  of  the 
weaknesses  of  the  1927  team  were  not 
an  entirely  new  one  in  Lehigh  football 
history. 

The  second  game  was  played  against 
Lafayette  on  November  23.  Two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  men  went  down 
to  witness  the  second  game  which  La- 
fayette won,  6 to  0.  “One  of  the  pleas- 
ing features  of  the  game  was  the  ab- 
sence of  slugging.  At  one  stage  a 
touchdown  was  scored  after  a forward 
but  for  this  reason  did  not  count.” 

One  of  the  noticeable  features  of  the 
articles  on  the  games  in  those  days 
was  the  comment  on  the  work  of  the 
officials.  They  were  always  commend- 
ed or  criticized,  but  it  must  be  said  in 
fairness  to  the  Burr  that  there  were 
very  few  occasions  when  the  officials 
were  criticized  adversely. 

CORNELL  BEATEN  THE  DAY 
AFTER  THE  LAFAYETTE  GAME 

As  soon  as  the  Lafayette  game  was 
over,  the  team  boarded  a train  for 
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Elmira  where  Cornell  was  met  on 
Thanksgiving  day  for  the  first  game 
between  these  two  institutions.  Lehigh 
won  38  to  10.  There  were  about  a 
thousand  people  present,  including  five 
hundred  Cornell  students.  This  was 
Cornell’s  second  game.  Cornell  made 
a touchdown  in  less  than  a minute  after 
the  game  started,  but  could  only  du- 
plicate the  feat  once  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  game.  “Once  Cornell 
lost  the  ball  to  Lehigh  by  kicking  it 
out  of  bounds.” 

WAS  PENN  SCARED? 

In  an  editorial,  the  Burr  criticized 
Penn  for  not  playing  a return  game 
which  had  been  scheduled  on  the  Mon- 
day following  the  first  game  which 
was  described  above.  The  game  had 
been  advertised  and  all  the  necessary 
preparations  made  on  Lehigh’s  part. 
The  first  that  Lehigh  was  aware  that 
Penn  would  not  appear  was  by  means 
of  an  article  which  appeared  in  The 
Press  on  thb  Monday  morning  of  the 
game,  saying  that  Penn  would  not 
come  to  Bethlehem. 

Penn  claimed  that  their  Faculty  had 
refused  to  permit  them  to  leave  the 
city  twice  in  the  same  week,  and,  as 
they  had  a game  with  Harvard  at  Cam- 
bridge the  end  of  the  week,  they  would 
be  unable  to  come  to  Bethlehem.  The 
circumstance  which  seemed  perculiar 
to  the  Burr  was  that  up  until  Sunday 
evening,  Penn  had  intended  to  play, 
but  sometime  during  the  night  the 
manager  or  someone  else  in  authority 
changed  his  mind,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing the  news  was  broadcast.  The  Burr 
commented  on  the  matter  saying  that 
“the  faculty  of  Penn  must  be  a strange 
one  to  hold  meetings  on  Sunday  night 
to  refuse  to  allow  the  team  to  absent 
themselves  from  college  the  following 
day,  although  in  this  case  they  might 
have  done  so  to  save  the  team  the  al- 


most sure  defeat  that  they  would  have 
received  had  they  fulfilled  their  en- 
gagement.” 

Now  comes  the  last  season  of  this 
hectic  five  years,  and  football  was  cer- 
tainly on  the  up-grade  at  Lehigh  in 
every  respect.  In  the  opening  issue  of 
that  year,  the  Burr  urged  each  student 
to  contribute  twenty-five  cents  to  help 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  improve- 
ment of  the  athletic  grounds. 

In  the  opening  game  against  Prince- 
ton, the  Tigers  were  “held”  to  a 75  to 
0 score,  but  this  was  considered  very 
promising.  What  a team  Princeton 
must  have  had  in  those  days!  The 
Burr  said,  “A  number  of  Lehigh  men 
accompanied  the  eleven  and  returned 
greatly  pleased  with  the  work  of  the 
team  and  the  prospects  for  a success- 
ful season.” 

In  the  next  game  Swarthmore  was 
defeated  12  to  8 and  “owing  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  but  half-hour 
halves  were  played.” 

Rutgers  was  defeated  30  to  0 in  the 
next  game.  For  some  reason  or  other 
play  began  at  12:05  p.  m.  “Lehigh  had 
a double  pass  which  completely  fooled 
Rutgers.” 

Lehigh  won  the  next  two  games  from 
Haverford  and  Swarthmore  respec- 
tively, 16  to  6 and  50  to  0. 

In  one  of  the  issues  about  this  time 
the  Burr  complained  of  the  muddy  con- 
dition of  the  path  from  the  gate  to  the 
“grandstand,”  saying  that  it  was  of 
“special  inconvenience  to  the  ladies — 
the  carriages  which  attend  the  games, 
although  the  day  be  pleasant,  are  cov- 
ered with  mud  and  mire.” 

The  next  game  was  lost  to  Penn,  36 
to  0.  This  game  was  “characterized 
by  extremely  rough  work  on  both  sides, 
and  foul  plays  abounded.  The  umpire 
made  no  attempt  to  disqualify  any  man, 
although  several  on  each  team  merited 
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such  action.  Our  students  were  very 
exasperated  at  his  manifest  intention 
to  impede  the  work  of  our  team;  but 
they  were  not  justified  in  insulting  him 
or  the  members  of  the  visiting  team.” 
STATE  WAS  EASY  IN  THOSE  DAYS 

State  proved  to  be  an  easy  victim 
on  Friday,  November  9,  the  score  be- 
ing 32  to  0.  One  of  State’s  players,  N. 
Cleaver  “became  exhausted.  Beck  left 
our  team  and  the  game  was  finished 

with  only  ten  men The  second 

half  lasted  only  fifteen  minutes.” 

In  the  next  game  in  which  Stevens 
was  defeated  10  to  0,  the  ground  was 
said  to  have  been  covered  with  three 
inches  of  water  in  some  places. 

TWICE  IN  THE  SAME  YEAR 

The  next  two  games  were  with  La- 
fayette and  both  resulted  in  victories 
for  Lehigh,  6-4  and  16-0.  “The  referee 
did  not  arrive  until  after  the  start  of 
the  game  so  the  umpire  performed 
both  duties  for  the  first  half.  Warriner 
made  the  first  touchdown.  Lehigh  used 
the  “V  rush”  to  perfection,  gaining 
consistently.  Soon  after  the  start  of 
the  second  half  there  was  a lively  scrap 
among  the  rival  players  and  the  spec- 
tators showed  a decided  tendency  to 
take  a hand  also,  but  the  excitement 
was  finally  quieted,  and  the  field  cleared 
again  for  action.” 

According  to  the  Burr  the  game  was 
“decidedly  monotonous.”  Imagine  term- 
ing a game  which  Lehigh  wins  from 
Lafayette  as  monotonous,  regardless  of 
the  score,  and  a 16  to  0 score  does  not 
indicate  a tremendously  one-sided  af- 
fair. 

Apparently  Lafayette’s  football  pol- 
icy is  not  a growth  of  the  last  ten 
years.  At  least  in  the  Burr’s  opinion 
they  were  guilty  of  similar  offenses  in 
those  days  because  the  editors  said, 
“we  had  defeated  Lafayette  on  her  own 
grounds  not  withstanding  the  poor 


condition  of  our  team,  for  unfortun- 
ately we  have  no  graduate  theologians 
whom  we  can  import  in  order  to  sus- 
tain our  reputation  at  football..  A 
large  crowd  assembled  at  the  New 
Street  Bridge  at  about  eight  o’clock  in 
the  evening  in  order  to  let  the  good 
people  of  the  Bethlehems  know  of  our 
success.  The  procession  passed  up  to 
Broad  and  down  Main,  saluting  the 
fern.  sems.  according  to  tradition  and 
then  turned  toward  Fountain  Hill.” 

The  final  game  of  the  season  was 
played  at  the  Elmira  Driving  Park  on 
Thanksgiving,  Lehigh  defeating  Cor- 
nell 4 to  0.  There  were  2500  specta- 
tors. In  describing  the  game  it  is  men- 
tioned that  one  of  the  Lehigh  players 
got  the  ball  away  from  a Cornell  pla^jy- 
er  and  touched  it  behind  the  goal  line. 
This  was  one  of  the  rules  in  the  game 
of  that  time.  If  a man  was  downed 
while  making  a touchdown,  the  two 
men  fought  for  the  ball  until  one  had 
it  entirely  free  from  the  other  and  a 
touchdown  depended  on  the  man  on 
the  offense  getting  the  ball  free.  If 
the  tackier  managed  to  get  it  he 
touched  it  down  for  a touchback. 

According  to  the  Burr,  Cornell  ad- 
herents did  not  thoroughly  understand 
this  rule  and  therefore  claimed  Cor- 
nell was  the  victor. 

Bucknell  was  also  defeated  this  sea- 
son 74-0.  So  all  in  all  this  was  some 
season. 

“There  are  still  a number  of  men  in 
college  who  have  not  joined  the  Ath- 
letic Association.  Membership  tickets 
can  be  obtained  for  $1.00,  a very  small 
sum,  considering  the  expense  of  con- 
ducting our  athletic  interests  and  cer- 
tainly within  the  reach  of  every  man 
in  the  University.  This  also  entitles 
members  to  reduced  rates  of  admis- 
sion.” An  editorial  in  the  December 
Issue  of  the  Burr,  1888. 
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Compliments 

of 

AT 

GOODENOUGH’S  — 

VICTROLAS 

BRUNSWICK  PANATROPES 

United  Cigar  Stores 

All  the  Latest  Record  Hits 

Agencies 

Exclusive  Representatives  of 

THE  STEINWAY 
Piano 

Tobaccos,  Billiards,  Soda 

Fourth  and  New  Streets 

If  it  is  the  best  in  music  jou'll  find 
it  here. 

14  East  Third  Street 

— 0 

Broad  and  Main  Streets 
BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

Goodenough  Piano  Co. 

534  Main  St.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Meet  Your 
Friends 

1 

CONST.  COLLINS 
& SON 

- — at — 

DELAWARE  INN 

REAL  ESTATE 
ISSVRARCE 

SEA  FOOD 

944  Delaware  Avenue 

yOTARY  PUBLIC 
COyVEYANCIXG 

Orders  Delivered 

313  WEST  FOURTH  STREET 
BETHLEHEM 

Phone  3727-R 

Phone  3771 

Seymour  Haber's 
Art  Gift  Shop 

DIAMONDS,  WATCHES 
JEWELRY 

BULOVA  WATCHES 


Time  Payments  Arranged 
No  Extra  Charge 

321  South  New  Street 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Phone  157 

7 Open  Evenings 

IV e Repair 

STARTERS  — GENERATORS 
MAGNETOS 

— 0 

Philco 

ritadio  Batteries 
Auto  Batteries 
I^A  & B Radio  Socket  Power 

Kessler's 

Auto 

Electric  Service 

All  Makes 

of  Batteries  Recharged  and 
Repaired 

205  BROADWAY 
BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

Johnston  and  Murphy 
Forbush 

aud  other  flue 
makes  of 

SHOES 


BROAD  & NEW 


BETHLEHEM 


SEDANS  : CABS  : TOURING  CARS  : SPORT  ROADSTERS 

RENT  A CAR  ^ DRIVE  IT 

Van-Mac  System 

13  EAST  BROAD  STREET  — BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

Phone  3920 


DAILY  RATE 


GAS  AND  OIL  FREE  ^ tt-it  « t 

Average 
Miles 
Per  Hour 

FORDS 

Open 

CHEV. 

Open 

Pontiacs 

Sedan 

Cab 

Roadster 

Studebakers  \ p \/\/ 

fords; 

2 or  4 
4 or  6 
6 or  9 
10  or  Over 

14c 

13c 

12c 

11c 

16c 

16c 

15c 

14c 

18c 

18c 

17c 

16c 

20c 

19c  _ ^ 

1928 

Minimum  of  2 Miles  Per  Hour 


EYoin  6 P.  M.  Saturday  to  midnight  Sundays  and  on  Holidays  25c  per 
hour  parking  charge  for  all  makes  of  cars.  If  you  travel  10  miles  per 
hour  either  Saturday  or  Sunday  or  both  this  parking  charge  is  dropped. 
SPECIAL  RATES  BY  THE  WEEK 


COMPLIMENTS 

OF 

THE 

MORNING  CALL 

THE  LEHIGH  VALLEY’S 
GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


O’REILLY’S 


Bethlehem’s  Exclusive  Home 

of 

Kuppenheimer  Clothes 


Sheep  Lined  Coats 
Sweaters 
Iveather  Coats 
Fownes  Gloves 


3rd  and  NEW  STREETS 

Always  4-Square 


E.  P.  Wilbur  Trust  Co. 

FOURTH  STREET  and  BROADWAY 
BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

— 0 — 

Warren  A.  Wilbur,  Chairman  of  Board 
Frederick  A.  Heim.  President 
Dudley  C.  Ryman,  Seo'y  and  Treasurer 
Chas.  A.  Bramwell,  Ass't  Sec'y  & Treas. 
H.  J.  Hartzog,  Trust  Officer  & Counsel 
Wm.  J.  Toohey,  Ass’t  Trust  Officer 
E.  D.  Mill,  Ass't  Title  Officer 

— o — 

OPEN  SATURDAY  EVENINGS 
6:30  to  8:30 


No  one  can  get  through  this  life 
without  a few  sprains  and  bruises, 
if  he  is  at  all  active  and  intent 
upon  the  game  of  life.  At  this  drug 
store  you  will  find  balm  for  your 
wounds  and  liniment  for  your 
sprains.  Here  you  will  find  a com- 
plete drug  service. 

“IT’S  A PLEASURE  TO  BUY  HERE” 

EDWIN  H.  YOUNG 

DRUG  STORES 

Broadway  & Fourth  St. 

310  W.  Broad  St.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


MEN’S  WEAR 


8 West  Fourth  Street 

Student  Representatives 
SAM  M.  WOLFE,  ’28 
RUSSEL  E.  FLYNN,  ’28 


CAR  WASHING 
and 

STORAGE 
— 0 — 

OBEY  DAY  and  NIGHT 
, ' — 0 — 

WEST  SIDE  GARAGE 

BROAD  STREET  AT  FIFTH  AVE. 


6 ALLEYS  7 TABLES 

AUSTIN  ELECTRIC 

Colonial  Bowling 

EVERYTHING 

AND  Billiard 

ELECTRICAL 

Academy 

Peter  W.  Rau,  Prop. 

218  WEST  THIRD  STREET 

Phone  2951-J 

Phone  223G 

38  WEST  BROAD  STREET 

BETHLEHEM.  PA. 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

We  invite  you  to  inspect 
Bethlehem’s  only  dry  clean- 
ing and  dyeing  plant  and 
see  where  and  how  Hart 
keeps  your  clothing  young. 

G.  William  Eberman 
Jeweler 

DRY  CLEANING  — DYEING 
PRESSING  — REPAIRING 

EXCLUSIVE  JEWELRY 

Bethlehem 

Cleaning  & Dyeing  Co. 

548  Main  Street 

BROAD  ST.  and  5th  AVE. 

Phone  168 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

BIELICKI’S  MEAT  MARKETS 


Special  Service  to  Fraternities 


CITY  MARKET  — : — BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

Phone  518-J 


Lehigh  University  Offers 
Four-Year  Courses  in 


Arts  and  Science 
Business  Administration 
Civil  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Metallurgical  Engineering 
Mining  Engineering 
Electrical  Engineering 
Chemical  Engineering 
Chemistry 

Engineering  Physics 
Industrial  Engineering 


FOR  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 

C.  M.  McCONN,  DEAN 
Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Phone  4469-R 

RELIABLE 

CLEANERS  and  DYERS 

“IFe  Clean  Everything” 

MEN’S  SUITS 

FRENCH  DRY  CLEANED  $1.25 

22  WEST  FOURTH  STREET 
BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


A Man’s  Store 

Saddle  Horses 

Handling  Hose  of  Nationally 
Known  Brands 

to  Hire 

90."  CHEROKEE  STREET 

Arrow  Shirts  and  Collars 
Stetson  & Berg  Hats 
Spalding  Knitwear 
Interwoven  Hosiery 
Gates  & Ireland’s  Gloves 
Hickok  Belts 
Berkley  Knit  Ties 
Silk  Alio  Cravats 
Faultless  Pajamas 
Dufold  & Arrow  Underwear 

Dr.  Leidy  Bachman 

Silverberg  & Goldberg 

Phone  872-M 

Tailors  and  Haberdashers 

212  W.  FOURTH  STREET 

RENT  A BUICK 

NEAT  AND  ACCURATE 

TYPEWRITING 

FROM  KELLYS 

For  Your  Reports  and  Theses 

YOU  DRIVE  IT 

Broadway  and 
Seminole  Street 

QUALITY  MIMEOGRAPHING 
for  your  circulars  and  invitations 

Phone  60 

Mansfeld  & Trabel 

BETHLEHEM 

311  WILBUR  TRUST  BLDG. 
Phone  1218  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

HAFNER  MEAT  CO. 
Best  Meats 

Five  Points 


LEHIGH  NEWS  AGENCY 

SAMUEL  WILSON,  Prop. 

WHOLESALERS  OF 

Magazines  — Newspapers  — Novelties 
NEW  ST.  (NEAR  FOURTH  ST.) 


EXCLUSIVE  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  THE 
“LEHIGH  REVIEW”  IN  BETHLEHEM. 

The  LEHIGH  REVIEW  is  Sold  at  the 
following  stores  and  newstands; 

COLONIAL  CHOCOLATE  SHOP 
COLONIAL  TOBACCO  STORE 
LEHIGH  SUPPLY  BUREAU 
LEHIGH  NEWS  AGENCY 
J.  BRITTON 

E.  F FRANTZ 

GALLAGHER’S  DRUG  STORE 
RUTH’S  CHOCOLATE  SHOP 

F.  J.  BENNER 

LEHIGH  VALLEY  R.  R.  STATION 
YOUNG’S  DRUG  STORE 
UNITED  CIGAR  STORE 
BROADWAY  STORE 
MAX’S  SMOKE  SHOP 
SNYDER’S  DRUG  STORE 
LEHIGH  SMOKE  SHOP 

Single  Copies  - - - Fifty  Cents 


TRY 

*‘Best  Qvjality”  Coal 

for  Satisfactory  Results 

EVERYTHING  GOOD 

Just  Phone  1700 

at 

ARTIFICIAL  ICE 
COMPANY 

“THE  LEHIGH  LUNCH” 

SECOND  and  NEW  STREETS 

Contractor  and  Builder 

F.  B.  GLASSMIRE 

Bethlehem  Trust  Building 

PHONE  2554 


Compliments  of 

The  McCaa  Studio 

HOTEL 

BETHLEHEM 

Be  sure  to  tell  your  friends 
that  Bethlehem  now  has  a 

111  WEST  FOURTH  STREET 

real  hotel. 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

Fire  Proof 

Iron  and  Steel 
Products 


PLANTS  AT 

Bethlehem,  Lehaiion,  Steelton,  Johnstown, 
and  Coatesville,  Pa. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 
Sparrows  Point,  Maryland 
Elizabeth,  Xew  Jersey 
Lackawanna,  New  York 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

DISTRICT  OFFICES: 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Baltimore  Washington  Atlanta 
Pittsburgh  Buflalo  Cleveland  Detroit  Cincinnati  Chicago 
St.  Louis  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle  Portland 
Bethlehem  Steel  Export  Corporation,  25  Broadway,  New  York  City,  Sole  Exporter  of  Our 

Commercial  Products 


